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THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS” 


A TALE OF THE FORECASTLE 
III. 


ONKIN’S position ‘in the forecastle was distinguished but 
D unsafe. He stood on the bad eminence of a general dislike. 
He was left alone; and in his isolation he could do nothing 
but think of the gales of the Cape of Good Hope and envy us 
the possession of warm clothing and waterproofs. Our sea-boots, 
our oilskin coats, our well-filled sea-chests, were to him so many 
causes for bitter meditation: he had none of those things, and 
he felt instinctively that no man, when the need arose, would offer 
to share them with him. He was impudently cringing to us and 
systematically insolent to the officers. He anticipated the best 
results, for himself, from such a line of conduct—and was mistaken. 
Such natures forget that under extreme provocation men will be just— 
whether they want to be so or not. Donkin’s insolence to long-suffering 
Mr. Baker became at last intolerable to us, and we rejoiced when the 
mate, one dark night, tamed him for good. It was done neatly, with 
great decency and decorum, and with little noise. We had keen called 
—just before midnight—to trim the yards, and Donkin—as usual— 
made insulting remarks. We stood sleepily in a row with the forebrace 
in our hands waiting for the next order, and heard in the darkness a 
scuffly trampling of feet, an exclamation of surprise, sounds of cuffs 
and slaps, suppressed, hissing whispers:—“Ah! Will you!.... 
Don't!.... Don't!.... Then bBshave.... O! O!....” Ale 
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wards there were soft thuds mixed with the rattle of iron things, as 
if a man’s body had been tumbling helplessly amongst the main-pump 
rods. Before we could realise the situation, Mr. Baker’s voice was 
heard very near and a little impatient :—“‘ Haul away,-men! Lay 
back on that rope!” And we did lay back on the rope with great 
alacrity. As if nothing had happened, the chief mate went on trimming 
the yards with his usual and exasperating fastidiousness. We didn’t at 
the time see anything of Donkin, and did not care. Had the chief 
officer thrown him overboard, no man would have said as much as 
“Hallo! he’s gone!” But, in truth, no great harm was done—even if 
Donkin did lose one of his front teeth. We perceived this in the 
morning, and preserved a ceremonious silence: the etiquette of the 
forecastle commanded us to be blind and dumb in such a case, and 
we cherished the decencies of our life more than ordinary landsmen 
respect theirs. Charley, with unpardonable want of savoir vivre, 
yelled out :—“’Ave you been to your dentyst.... Hurt ye, didn’t 
it?” He got a box on the ear from one of his best friends. The 
boy was surprised, and remained plunged in grief for at least three 
hours. We were sorry for him, but youth requires even more discipline 
than age. Donkin grinned venomously. From that day he became 
pitiless ; told Jimmy that he was a “black fraud” ; hinted to us that we 
were an imbecile lot, daily taken in by a vulgar nigger. And Jimmy 
seemed to like the fellow ! 

Singleton lived untouched by human emotions. Taciturn and 
unsmiling, he breathed amongst us—in that alone resembl?hg the 
rest of the crowd. We were trying to be decent chaps, and found 
it jolly difficult; we oscillated between the desire of virtue and the 
fear of ridicule ; we wished to save ourselves from the pain of remorse, 
but did not want to be made the contemptible dupes of our sentiment. 
Jimmy’s hateful accomplice seemed to have blown with his impure 
breath undreamt-of subtleties into our hearts. We were disturbed 
and cowardly. That we knew. Singleton seemed to know nothing, 
understand nothing. We had thought him till then as wise as he 
looked, but now we dared, at times, suspect him of being stupid—from 
old age. One day, however, at dinner, as we sat on our boxes round 
a tin dish that stood on the deck within the circle of our feet, Jimmy 
expressed his general disgust with men and things in words that were 
particularly disgusting. Singleton lifted his head. We became mute. 
The old. man, addressing Jimmy, asked :—“ Are you dying?” Thus 
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interrogated, James Wait appeared horribly startled and confused. 
We all were startled. Mouths remained open; hearts thumped ; eyes 
blinked; a dropped tin fork rattled in the dish; a man rose as if 
to go out, and stood still. In less than a minute Jimmy pulled himself 
together. “Why? Can’t you see I am?” he answered shakily. Singleton 
lifted a piece of soaked biscuit (“his teeth ”—he declared—“ had no 
edge on them now ”) to his lips. “Well, get on with your dying,” he 
said with venerable mildness ; “ don’t raise a blamed fuss with us over 
that job. Wecan’t help you.” Jimmy fell back in his bunk, and fora 
long time lay very still wiping the perspiration off his chin. The 
dinner tins were put away quickly. On deck we discussed the incident 
in whispers. Some showed a chuckling. exultation. Many looked 
grave. Wamibo, after long periods of staring dreaminess, attempted 
abortive smiles ; and one of the young Scandinavians, much tormented 
by doubt, ventured in the second dog-watch to approach Singleton (the 
old man did not encourage us much to speak to him) and ask sheepishly : 
—“ You think he will die?” Singleton looked up. “Why, of course he 
will die,” he said deliberately. This seemed decisive. It was promptly 
imparted to every one by him who had consulted the oracle: shy and 
eager, he would step up and with averted gaze recite his formula :— 
‘Old Singleton says he will die.” It was a relief! At last we knew 
that our compassion would not be misplaced, and we could again 
smile without misgivings—but we reckoned without Donkin. Donkin 
“didn’t want to ’ave no truck with ’em dirty furriners.” When Neillssen 
came to him with the news: “ Singleton say she wili die,” he answered 
him by a spiteful “ And so will you—you fat-headed Dutchman . 
Wish you Dutchmen were hall dead—’stead comin’ takin’ our money 
hinto your starvin’ country.” We were appalled. We perceived that 
after all Singleton’s answer meant nothing. We began to hate him for 
making fun of us. All our certitudes were going; we were on 
doubtful terms with our officers; the cook had given us up for lost ; 
we had overheard the boatswain’s opinion that “we were a crowd 
of softies.” We suspected Jimmy, one another, and even our very 
selves. We did not know what to do. At every insignificant turn 
of our humble life we met Jimmy overbearing and blocking the 
way, arm-in-arm with his awful and veiled familiar. It was a weird 
servitude. 

It began a week after leaving Bombay and came on us stealthily like 
any other great misfortune. Every one had remarked that Jimmy from 
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the first was very slack at his work; but we thought it simply the 
outcome of his philosophy of life. Donkin said :—“ You put no more 
weight on a rope than a bloody sparrer.” He disdained him. Belfast, 
ready for a fight, exclaimed provokingly :—* You don’t kill yourself, old 
man!” “Would you?” he retorted with extreme scorn—and Belfast 
retired. One morning as we were washing decks, Mr. Baker called to 
him :—“ Bring your broom over here, Wait.” He strolled languidly. 
“Move yourself! Ough!” grunted Mr. Baker. “What’s the matter 
with your hind legs?” He stopped dead short. He gazed slowly 
with eyes that bulged out, with an expression audacious and sad. 
“It isn’t my legs,” he said, “it’s my lungs.” Everybody listened. 
~  » ee What’s wrong with them?” inquired 
Mr. Baker. All the watch stood around on the wet deck, grinning, 
and with brooms or buckets in their hands. He said mournfully :— 
“Going—or gone. Can’t you see I’m a dying man? I know it!” 
Mr. Baker was disgusted. “Then why the devil did you ship aboard 
here?” “IT must live till I die—mus’n’t I?” he replied. The grins 
became audible. “Go off the deck—get out of my sight,” said 
Mr. Baker. He was nonplussed. It was an unique experience. 
James Wait, obedient, dropped his broom, and walked slowly forward. 
A burst of laughter followed him. It was too funny. All hands 
laughed 

He became the tormentor of all our moments; he was worse than 
a nightmare. You couldn’t see that there was anything wrong with 
him: a nigger does not show. He was not very fat—certainly—but 
then he was no leaner than other niggers we had known. He coughed 
often, but the most prejudiced person could perceive that, mostly, he 
coughed when it suited his purpose. He wouldn’t, or couldn’t, do his 
work—and he wouldn’t lie up. One day he would skip aloft with the 
best of them, and next time we would be obliged to risk our lives to get 
his limp body down. He was reported, he was examined ; he was 
remonstrated with, threatened, cajoled, lectured. He was called into 
the cabin to interview the captain. There were wild rumours. It was 
said he had cheeked the old man; it was said he had frightened him. 
Charley maintained that the “skipper, wecpin’, ’as giv’ ’im ’is blessin’ 
an’ a pot of jam.” Knowles had it from the steward that the unspeak- 
able Jimmy had been reeling against the cabin furniture; that he had 
groaned ; that he had complained of general brutality and disbelief ; 
and had ended by coughing all over the old man’s meteorological 
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journals which were then spread on the table. At any rate, Wait 
returned forward supported by the steward, who, in a pained and 
shocked voice, entreated us :—*‘ Here! Catch hold of him, one of you, 
He is to lie up.” Jimmy drank a tin mugful of coffee, and after 
bullying first one and then another, went to bed. He remained there 
most of the time, but when it suited him would come on deck and 
appear amongst us. He was scornful and brooding; he looked ahead 
upon the sea; and no one could tell what was the meaning of that 
black man sitting apart in a meditative attitude and as motionless as a 
carving. 

He refused steadily all medicine; he threw sago and cornflour 
overboard till the steward got tired of bringing it to him. He asked 
for paregoric. They sent him a big bottle; enough to poison 
a wilderness of babies. He kept it between his mattress and the 
deal lining of the ship’s side ; and nobody ever saw him take a dose. 
Donkin abused him to his face, jeered at him while he gasped ; and 
the same day Wait would lend him a warm jersey. Once Donkin 
reviled him for half an hour; reproached him with the extra work 
his malingering gave to the watch; and ended by calling him “a 
black-faced swine.” Under the spell of our accursed perversity we 
were horror-struck. But Jimmy positively seemed to revel in that 
abuse. It made him look cheerful—and Donkin had a pair of old 
sea boots thrown at him. ‘ Here, you East-end trash,” boomed Wait, 
“you may have that.” 

At last Mr. Baker had to tell the captain that James Wait was 
disturbing the peace of the ship. “ Knock discipline on the head—he 
will, Ough,” grunted Mr. Baker. As a matter of fact, the starboard 
watch came as near as possible to refusing duty, when ordered one 
morning by the boatswain to wash out their forecastle. It appears 
Jimmy objected to a wet floor—and that morning we were in a com- 
passionate mood. We thought the boatswain a brute, and, practically, 
told him so. Only Mr. Baker’s delicate tact prevented an all-fired row : 
he refused to take us seriously. He came bustling forward, and 
called us many unpolite names, but in such a hearty and seamanlike 
manner that we began to feel ashamed of ourselves. In truth, we 
thought him much too good a sailor to annoy him willingly: and 
after all Jimmy might have been a fraud—probably was! The 
forecastle got a clean up that morning; but in the afternoon a sick- 
bay was fitted up in the deck-house. It was a nice little cabin opening 
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on deck, and with two berths. Jimmy’s belongings were transported 
there, and then—notwithstanding his protests—Jimmy himself. He 
said he couldn’t walk. Four men carried him on a blanket. He 
complained that he would have to die there alone, like a dog. We 
grieved for him, and were delighted to have him removed from the 
forecastle. We attended him as before. The galley was next door, 
and the cook looked in many times a day. Wait became a little more 
cheerful. Knowles affirmed having heard him laugh to himself in peals 
one day. Others had seen him walking about on deck at night. His 
little place, with the door ajar on a long hook, was always full of 
tobacco smoke. We spoke through the crack cheerfully, sometimes 
abusively, as we passed by, intent on our work. He fascinated us. 
He would never let doubt die. He overshadowed the ship. Invulner- 
able in his promise of speedy corruption, he trampled on our self-respect, 
he demonstrated to us daily our want of moral courage ; he tainted our 
lives. Had we been a miserable gang of wretched immortals, unhallowed 
alike by hope and fear, he could not have lorded it over us with a more 
pitiless assertion of his sublime privilege. 

Meantime the WVarcissus, with square yards, ran out of the fair 
monsoon. She drifted slowly, swinging round and round the compass, 
through a few days of baffling light airs. Under the patter of short 
warm showers, grumbling men whirled the heavy yards from side to 
side; they caught hold of the soaked ropes with groans and sighs, 
while their officers, sulky and dripping with rain water, unceasingly 
ordered them about in wearied voices. During the short respites they 
looked with disgust into the. smarting palms of their stiff hands, and 
asked one another bitterly :—“ Who would be a sailor if he could be 
a farmer?” All the tempers were spoilt, and no man cared what he 
said. One black night, when the watch, panting in the heat and 
half-drowned with the rain, had been through four mortal hours hunted 
from brace to brace, Belfast declared that he would “chuck going to 
sea for ever and go in a steamer.” This was excessive, no doubt. 
Captain Allistoun, with great self-control, would mutter sadly to 
Mr. Baker :—“ It is not so bad—not so bad,” when he had managed to 
shove, and dodge, and manceuvre his smart ship through sixty miles 
in twenty-four hours. From the doorstep of the little cabin, Jimmy, 
chin in hand, watched our distasteful labours with insolent and 
melancholy eyes. We spoke to him gently—and out of his sight 
exchanged sour smiles. 
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Then, again, with a fair wind and under a clear sky, the ship went 
on piling up the South Latitude. She passed outside Madagascar and 
Mauritius without a glimpse of the land. Extra lashings were put on 
the spare spars. Hatches were looked to. The steward in his leisure 
moments and with a worried air tried to fit washboards to the cabin 
doors. Stout canvas was bent with care. Anxious eyes looked to the 
westward, towards the Cape of Storms. The ship began to dip into 
a south-west swell, and the softly luminous sky of low latitudes took 
on a harder sheen from day to day above our heads: it arched high 
above the ship, vibrating and pale, like an immense dome of steel, 
resonant with the deep voice of freshening gales. The sunshine 
gleamed cold on the white curls of black waves. Before the strong 
breath of westerly squalls the ship, with reduced sail, lay slowly over, 
obstinate and yielding. She drove to and fro in the unceasing 
endeavour to fight her way through the invisible violence of the 
winds ; she pitched headlong into dark smooth hollows ; she struggled 
upwards over the snowy ridges of great running seas; she rolled, 
restless, from side to side, like a thing in pain. Enduring and valiant, 
she answered to the call of men; and her slim spars waving for ever 
in abrupt semicircles, seemed to beckon in vain for help towards the 
stormy sky. 

It was a bad winter off the Cape that year. The relieved helmsmen 
came off flapping their hands, or ran stamping hard and blowing into 
swollen, red fingers. The watch on deck dodged the sting of cold 
sprays or, crouching in sheltered corners, watched dismally the high 
and merciless seas boarding the ship time after time in unappeasable 
fury. Water tumbled in cataracts over the forecastle doors. You had 
to dash through a waterfall to get into your damp bed. The men 
turned in wet, and turned out stiff to face the redeeming and ruthless 
exactions of their glorious and obscure fate. Far aft, and pecring 
watchfully to windward, the officers could be seen through the mist of 
squalls: they stood by the weather-rail, holding on grimly, straight 
and glistening in their long coats; then, at times, in the disordered 
plunges of the hard-driven ship, they appeared high up, attentive, 
tossing. violently above the grey line of a clouded horizon, and in 
motionless attitudes. 

They watched the weather and the ship as men on shore watch the 
momentous chances of fortune. Captain Allistoun never left the deck, 
as though he had been part of the ship’s fittings. Now and then the 
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steward, shivering but always in shirt sleeves, would struggle towards 
him with some hot coffee, half of which the gale blew out of the cup 
before it reached the master’s lips. He drank what was left gravely, 
in one long gulp, while heavy sprays pattered loudly on his oilskin 
coat, the seas swishing broke about his high boots; and he never took 
his eyes off the ship. He watched every motion; he kept his gaze 
riveted upon her as a loving man who watches the unselfish toil of a 
delicate woman, upon the slender thread of whose existence is hung the 
whole meaning and joy of the world. We all watched her. She was. 
beautiful and had a weakness. We loved her no less for that. We 
admired her qualities aloud, we boasted of them to one another, as 
though they had been our own, and the consciousness of her only fault 
we kept buried in the silence of our profound affection. She was born 
in the thundering peal of hammers beating upon iron, in black eddies 
of smoke, under a grey sky, on the banks of the Clyde. The clamorous 
and sombre stream gives birth to things of beauty that float away into 
the sunshine of the world to be loved by men. The Warcissus was one 
of that perfect brood. Less perfect than many perhaps, but she was 
ours, and, consequently, incomparable. We were proud of her. In 
Bombay ignorant landlubbers alluded to her as that “ pretty grey ship.” 
Pretty! A scurvy commendation! We knew she was the most 
magnificent sea-boat ever launched. We tried to forget that, like many 
good sea-boats, she was at times rather crank. She was exacting. She 
wanted care in loading and handling, and no one knew exactly how 
much care would be enough. Such are the imperfections of mere men! 
The ship knew, and sometimes would correct the presumptuous human 
ignorance by the wholesome discipline of fear. We had heard ominous 
stories about past voyages. The cook (technically a seaman, but in 
reality no sailor)—the cook, when unstrung by some misfortune, such as 
the rolling over of a saucepan, would mutter gloomily while he wiped the 
floor :—“ There! Look at what she has done! Some voy’ge she will 
drown all hands, you'll see if she won't.” To which the steward, 
snatching in the galley a moment to draw breath in the hurry of his 
worried life, would remark philosophically :—‘ Those that see won’t 
tell, anyhow. I don’t want to see it.” We derided those fears. Our 
hearts went out to the old man when he pressed her hard so as to make 
her hold her own, hold to every inch gained to windward ; when he 
made her, under reefed sails, leap obliquely at enormous waves. The 
men, knitted together aft into a ready group by the first sharp order of 
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an officer coming to take charge of the deck in bad weather :—** Keep 
handy the watch,” stood admiring her valiance. Their eyes blinked in 
the wind, their dark faces were wet with drops of water more salt and 
bitter than human tears ; beards and moustaches, soaked, hung straight 
and dripping like fine seaweed. They were fantastically misshapen ; in 
high boots, in hats like helmets, and swaying clumsily, stiff and bulky 
in glistening oilskins, they resembled men strangely equipped for some 
fabulous adventure. Whenever she rose easily to a towering green sea 
elbows dug ribs, faces brightened, lips murmured :—“ Didn’t she do it 
cleverly,” and all the heads turning like one watched with sardonic 
grins the foiled wave go roaring to leeward, white with the foam of a 
monstrous rage. But when she had not been quick enough and, struck 
heavily, lay over trembling under the blow, we clutched at ropes, and 
looking up at the narrow bands of drenched and strained sails waving 
desperately aloft, we thought in our hearts:—‘ No wonder! Poor 
thing !” 

The thirty-second day out of Bombay began inauspiciously. In 
the morning a sea smashed one of the galley doors. We dashed 
in through lots of steam and found the cook very wet and indignant 
with the ship:—“She’s getting worse every day. She’s trying to 
drown me in front of my own stove!” He was very angry. We 
pacified him, and the carpenter, though washed away twice from 
there, managed to repair the door. Through that accident our 
dinner was not ready till late, but it didn’t matter in the end, 
because Knowles, who went to fetch it, got knocked down by a sea 
and the dinner went over the side. Captain Allistoun, looking more 
hard and thin-lipped than ever, hung on to full topsails and foresail, 
and would not notice that the ship, asked to do too much, appeared to 
lose heart altogether for the first time since we knew her. She refused 
to rise, and bored her way sullenly through the seas. Twice running, 
as though she had been blind or weary of life, she put her nose 
deliberately into a big wave and swept the decks from end to end. 
As the boatswain observed with marked annoyance, while we were 
splashing about in a body to try and save a worthless wash-tub :— 
“Every blooming thing in the ship is going overboard this afternoon.” 
Venerable Singleton broke his habitual silence and said with a glance 
aloft :—“ The old man’s in a temper with the weather, but it’s no good 
bein’ angry with the winds of heaven.” Jimmy had shut his door, of 
course. We knew he was dry and comfortable within his little cabin, 
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and in our absurd way were pleased one moment, exasperated the next 
by that certitude. Donkin skulked shamelessly, uneasy and miserable. 
He grumbled :—“* I’m perishin’ with cold houtside in bloomin’ wet rags, 
an’ that ’ere black sojer sits dry on a blamed chest full of bloomin’ 
clothes ; blank his black soul!” We took no notice of him; we hardly 
gave a thought to Jimmy and his bosom friend. There was no leisure 
for idle probing of hearts. Sails blew adrift. Things broke loose. 
Cold and wet, we were washed about the deck while trying to repair 
damages. The ship tossed about, shaken furiously, like a toy in the 
hand of a lunatic. Just at sunset there was a rush to shorten sail before 
the menace of a sombre hail cloud. The hard gust of wind came brutal 
like the blow of a fist. The ship relieved of her canvas in time received 
it pluckily: she yielded reluctantly to the violent onset ; then, coming 
up with a stately and irresistible motion, brought her spars to windward 
in the teeth of the screeching squall. Out of the abyssmal darkness of 
the black cloud overhead white hail streamed on her, rattled on the 
rigging, leaped in handfuls off the yards, rebounded on the deck—round 
and gleaming in the murky turmoil like a shower of pearls. It passed 
away. For a moment a livid sun shot horizontally the last rays of 
sinister light between the hills of steep, rolling: waves. Then a wild 
night rushed in, and in a great howl stamped out that dismal remnant 
of a stormy day. 

There was no sleep on board that night. Most seamen remember in 
their life one or two such nights of a culminating gale. Nothing seems 
left of the whole universe but darkness, clamour, fury—and the ship. 
And like the last vestige of a shattered creation she drifts, bearing an 
anguished remnant of sinful mankind, through the distress, tumult, 
and pain of an avenging terror. No one slept in the forecastle. 
The tin oil-lamp suspended on a long string, smoking, described wide 
circles ; wet clothing made dark heaps on the glistening floor; a thin 
layer of water rushed to and fro. In the bed-places men lay booted, 
resting on elbows and with open eyes. Hung-up suits of oilskin swung 
out and in, lively and disquieting, like reckless ghosts of decapitated 
seamen dancing in a tempest. No one spoke and all listened. Outside 
the night moaned and sobbed to the accompaniment of a continuous, 
loud tremor, as of innumerable drums beating far off. Shrieks passed 
through the air. Tremendous, dull blows made the ship tremble, while 
she rolled under the weight of the seas toppling on her deck. At times 
she soared up swiftly, as if to leave this earth for ever, then during inter- 
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minable moments fell through a void with all the hearts on board of her 
standing still, till a frightful shock, expected and sudden, started them 
off again with a big thump. After every dislocating jerk of the ship 
Wamibo, stretched full length, his face on the pillow, groaned slightly 
with the pain of his tormented universe. Now and then, for the fraction 
of an intolerable second, the ship, in the fiercer burst of a terrible uproar, 
remained on her side, vibrating and still, with a stillness more appalling 
than the wildest motion. Then upon all those prone bodies a stir would 
pass, a shiver of suspense. A man would protrude his anxious head, 
and a pair of eyes glistened in the sway of light glaring wildly. Some 
moved their legs a little as if making ready to jump out. But several, 
motionless on their backs and with one hand gripping hard the edge of 
the bunk, smoked nervously with quick puffs, staring upwards: im- 
mobilised in a great craving for peace. 

At midnight, orders were given to furl the fore and mizen topsails. 
With immense efforts men crawled aloft through a merciless buffeting, 
saved the canvas, and crawled down almost exhausted, to bear in 
panting silence the cruel .battering of the seas. Perhaps for the first 
time in the history of the merchant service the watch told to go below 
did not leave the deck, as if compelled to remain there by the fascination 
of a venomous violence. At every heavy gust men, huddled together, 
whispered to one another :—“ It can blow no harder,” and presently the 
gale would give them the lie with a piercing shriek, and drive their 
breath back into their throats. A fierce squall seemed to burst asunder 
the thick mass of sooty vapours; they broke for a moment. Above 
the torn clouds glimpses could be caught of the high moon rushing 
backwards with frightful speed over the sky, right into the wind’s eye. 
Many hung their heads, muttering that it “turned their innards out” 
to look at it. Soon the clouds closed up, and the world again became 
a raging, blind darkness that howled, flinging at the lonely ship salt 
sprays and sleet. 

About half-past seven the pitchy obscurity round us turned a ghastly 
grey, and we knew that the sun had risen. This unnatural and threatening 
daylight, in which we could see one another’s wild eyes and drawn 
faces, was only an added tax on our endurance. The horizon seemed 
to have come on all sides within arm’s length of the ship. Into that 
narrowed circle furious seas leaped in, struck, and leaped out. A rain 
of salt, heavy drops flew aslant like mist. The main-topsail had to 
be goose-winged, and with stolid resignation every one prepared to go 
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aloft once more; but the officers yelled, pushed back, and at last we 
understood that no more men would be allowed to go on the yard than 
were absolutely necessary for the work. As at any moment the masts 
were likely to be jumped out or blown overboard, we concluded that 
the captain didn’t want to sec all his crowd go over the side at once. 
That was reasonable. The watch then on duty began to struggle up 
the rigging. The wind flattened them against the ratlines ; then, easing 
a little, would let them gain a couple of steps ; and again, with a sudden 
gust, pin all up the shrouds the whole crawling line in attitudes of 
crucifixion. The other watch plunged down on the main deck to haul 
up the sail. Men’s heads bobbed up as the water flung them irresistibly 
from side to side. Mr. Baker grunted encouragingly in our midst, 
spluttering and blowing amongst the tangled ropes like an energetic 
porpoise. Favoured by an ominous and untrustworthy lull, the work 
was done without any one being lost either off the deck or from the 
yard. For the moment the gale seemed to take off, and the ship, as 
if grateful for our efforts, plucked up heart and made better weather 
of it. 

At eight the men off duty, watching their chance, ran forward over 
the flooded deck to get some rest. The other half of the crew remained 
aft for their turn of “seeing her through her trouble,” as they expressed 
it. The two mates urged the master to go below. Mr. Baker grunted 
in his ear :—“ Ough! surely now .... Ough!... . confidence in us 

. nothing more to do .... she must lay it out or go. Ough! 
Ough!” Tall young Mr. Creighton smiled down at him cheerfully :— 
“.... She’s right as a trivet! Take a spell, sir.” He looked at them 
stonily with bloodshot, sleepless eyes. The rims of his eyelids were 
scarlet, and he moved his jaw unceasingly with a slow effort, as though 
he had been masticating a lump of india-rubber. He shook his head. 
He repeated :—“ Never mind me. I must see it out—I must see it out,” 
but he consented to sit down for a moment on the skylight, with his 
hard face turned unflinchingly to windward: the sea spat at it—and, 
stoical, it streamed with water as though he had been weeping. On the 
weather side of the poop the watch, hanging on to the mizen rigging 
and to one another, tried to exchange encouraging words. Singleton, at 
the wheel, yelled out :—*“ Look out for yourselves!” His voice reached 
them in a warning whisper. They were startled. 

A big, foaming sea came out of the mist; it made for the ship, 
roaring wildly, and in its rush it looked as mischievous and discomposing 
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as a madman with an axe. One or two men, shouting, scrambled up 
the rigging ; most, with a convulsive catch of the breath, held on where 
they stood. Singleton dug his knees under the wheel-box, and carefully 
eased the helm to the headlong pitch of the ship, but without taking his 
eyes off the coming wave. It towered close to and high, like a wall 
of green glass topped with snow. The ship rose to it as though she had 
soared on wings, and for a moment rested poised upon the foaming 
crest, as if she had been a great sea-bird. Before we could draw breath 
a heavy gust struck her, another roller took her unfairly under the 
weather bow, she gave a toppling lurch, and filled her decks. Captain 
Allistoun leaped up, and fell ; Archie rolled over him, screaming :—*“ She 
will rise!” She gave another lurch to leeward ; the lower deadeyes 
dipped heavily ; the men’s feet flew from under them, and they hung 
kicking above the slanting poop. They could see the ship putting her 
side in the water, and shouted all together :—“ She’s going!” Forward 
the forecastle doors flew open, and the watch below were seen leaping 
out one after another, throwing their arms up, and, falling on hands and 
knees, scrambled aft on all-fours along the high side of the deck. sloping 
more than the roof of a house. From Iceward the seas rose, pursuing 
them ; they looked wretched in a hopeless struggle, like vermin fleeing 
before a flood; they fought up the weather ladder of the poop one 
after another, half naked and staring wildly ; and as soon as they got 
up, they shot to leeward in clusters, with closed eyes, till they brought 
up heavily with their ribs against the iron stanchions of the rail ; then, 
groaning, they rolled in a confused mass. The immense volume of 
water thrown forward by the last scend of the ship had burst the lee door 
of the forecastle. They could see their chests, pillows, blankets, clothing 
come out floating upon the sea. While they struggled back to wind- 
ward, they looked. Thestraw beds swam high, the blankets, spread out, 
undulated ; while the chests, waterlogged and with a heavy list, pitched 
heavily, like dismasted hulks, before they sank; Archie’s big coat 
passed with outspread arms, resembling a drowned seaman floating with 
his head under water. Men were slipping down while trying to dig 
their fingers into the planks ; others, jammed in corners, rolled enormous 
eyes, They all yelled unceasingly :—“ The masts! Cut! Cut!....” 
A black squall howled low over the ship, that lay on her side with the 
lower yardarms pointing to the clouds; while the tall masts, inclined 
nearly to the horizon, seemed to be of an unmeasurable length. The 
carpenter let go his hold, rolled against the skylight, and began to 
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crawl to the cabin entrance, where a big axe was kept ready for just 
such an emergency. At that moment the topsail sheet parted, the end 
of the heavy chain racketed aloft, and sparks of red fire streamed down 
through the flying sprays. The sail flapped once with a jerk that 
seemed to tear our hearts out through our teeth, and instantly became 
a bunch of fluttering narrow ribbons that tied themselves into knots 
and became quiet along the yard. Captain Allistoun scrambled, 
managed to stand up with his face near the deck, upon which men 
swung on the ends of ropes like nest-robbers upon a cliff. One of his 
feet was on somebody’s chest; his face was purple; his lips moved. 
He yelled also ; he yelled, bending down :—“ No! No!” Mr. Baker, 
one leg over the binnacle-stand, roared out :—‘ Did you say no? Not 
cut?” He shook his head madly. “No! No!” Between his legs the 
crawling carpenter heard, collapsed at once, and lay full length in the 
angle of the skylight. Voices took up the shout—“ No! No!” Then 
all became still. They waited for the ship to turn over altogether, and 
shake them out into the sea; and upon the terrific noise of wind and 
sea not a murmur of remonstrance came out from those men, who each 
would have given ever so many years of life to see “them damned, 
bloody sticks go overboard!” They all believed it their only chance ; 
but a little, hard-faced man shook his grey head and shouted “ No! ’ 
without giving them as much as a glance. They were silent, and 
gasped. They gripped rails, they had wound ropes’-ends under their 
arms ; they clutched ringbolts, they crawled in heaps where there was 
foothold ; they held on with both arms, hooked themselves to anything 
to windward with elbows, with chins, almost with their teeth: and some, 
unable to crawl away from where they had been flung, felt the sea leap 
up, striking against their backs as they struggled upwards. Singleton 
had stuck to the wheel. His hair flew out in the wind: the gale 
seemed to take its life-long adversary by the beard, and shake his old 
head. He wouldn’t let go, and, with his knees forced between the 
spokes, flew up and down like a man ona bough. As Death appeared 
unready, they began to look about. Donkin, caught by one foot in 
a loop of some rope, hung, head down, below us, and yelled, with his 
face to the deck:—*Cut! Cut!” Two men lowered themselves 
cautiously to him; others hauled on the rope. They caught him up, 
shoved him into a safer place, held him. He shouted curses at the 
master, shook his fist at him with horrible blasphemies, called upon 
us in filthy words to “Cut! Don’t mind that murdering fool ! 
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Cut, some of you!” One of his rescuers struck him a back-handed 
blow over the mouth; his head banged on the deck, and he became 
suddenly very quiet, with a white face, breathing hard, and with a few 
drops of blood trickling from his cut lip. On the lee side another man 
could be seen, stretched out as if stunned ; only the washboard prevented 
him from going over the side. It was the steward. We had to sling him 
up like a bale, for he was paralysed with fright. He had rushed up out 
of the pantry when he felt the ship go over, and had rolled down help- 
lessly, clutching a china mug. It was not broken. With difficulty we 
tore it from him, and when he saw it in our hands he was amazed. 
“Where did you get that thing?” he kept on asking, in a trembling 
voice. His shirt was blown to shreds; the ripped sleeves flapped like 
wings. Two men made him fast, and, doubled over the rope that held 
him, he resembled a bundle of wet rags. Mr. Baker crawled along 
the line of men, asking :—‘ Are you all there?” and looking them over. 
Some blinked vacantly, others shook convulsively ; Wamibo’s head hung 
over his breast; and in painful attitudes, cut by lashings, exhausted 
with clutching, screwed up ‘in corners, they breathed heavily. Their 
lips twitched, and at every sickening heave of the overturned ship they 
opened them wide as if to shout. The cook, embracing a wooden 
stanchion, unconsciously repeated a prayer. In every short interval 
of the fiendish noises around he could be heard there, without cap 
or slippers, imploring in that storm the Master of our lives not to lead 
him into temptation. Soon he also became silent. In all that crowd 
of cold and hungry men, waiting wearily for a violent death, not a voice 
was heard: they were mute, and in sombre thoughtfulness listened to 
the horrible imprecations of the gale. 

Hours passed. They were sheltered by the heavy inclination of 
the ship from the wind that rushed in one long unbroken moan above 
their heads, but cold rain showers fell at times into the uneasy calm 
of their refuge. Under the torment of that new infliction a pair of 
shoulders would writhe a little. Teeth chattered. The sky was clearing, 
and bright sunshine gleamed over the ship. After every burst of 
battering seas, vivid and fleeting rainbows arched over the drifting hull 
in the flick of sprays. The gale was ending in a clear blow, which 
gleamed and cut like a knife. Between two bearded shellbacks 
Charley, fastened with somebody’s long muffler to a deck ring-bolt, 
wept quietly, with rare tears wrung out by bewilderment, cold, hunger, 
and general misery. One of his neighbours punched him in the ribs, 
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asking roughly :—“ What’s the matter with your cheek ? In fine weather 
there’s no holding you, youngster.” Turning about with prudence, he 
worked himself out of his coat and threw it over the boy. The other 
man closed up, muttering:—“’Twill make a bloomin’ man of you, 
sonny.” They flung their arms over and pressed against him. Charley 
drew his feet up, and his eyelids dropped. Sighs were heard, as men, 
perceiving that they were not to be “drowned in a hurry,” tried easier 
positions. Mr. Creighton, who had hurt his leg, lay amongst us with 
compressed lips. Some fellows belonging to his watch set about 
securing him better. Without a word or a glance he lifted his arms one 


after another to facilitate the operation, and not a muscle moved in his 


stern, young face. They asked him with solicitude :—“ Easier now, sir?” 
He answered with a curt :—“ That'll do.” He was a hard young officer, 
and many of his watch said they liked him well enough because he 
had “such a gentlemanly way of damning us up and down the deck.” 
Others, unable to discern such fine shades of refinement, respected him 
for his smartness. For the first time since the ship had gone on her 
beam ends Captain Allistoun gave a short glance down at his men. 
He was almost upright—one foot against the side of the skylight, one 
knee on the deck, and with the end of the vang round his waist swung 
back and forth with his gaze fixed ahead, watchful, like a man looking 
out for‘’a sign. Before his eyes the ship, with half her deck below 
water, rose and fell on heavy seas that rushed from under her, flashing 
in the cold sunshine. We began to think she was wonderfully buoyant 
—considering. Confident voices were heard shouting :—“She’ll do, 
boys!” Belfast exclaimed with fervour:—“TI ’ould giv’ a month’s pay 
for a draw at a pipe!” One or two, passing dry tongues on their 
salt lips, muttered something about a “drink of water.” The cook, 
as if inspired, scrambled up with his breast against the poop water- 
cask and looked in. There was a little at the bottom. He yelled, 
waving his arms, and two men began to crawl backwards and forwards 
with the mug. We had a good mouthful all round. The master shook 
his head impatiently, refusing. When it came to Charley one of his 
neighbours shouted :—* That bloomin’ boy’s asleep.” He slept as 
though he had been dosed with narcotics. They let him be. Singleton 
held to the wheel with one hand while he drank, bending down to 
shelter his lips from the wind. Wamibo had to be poked and yelled 
at before he saw the mug held before his eyes. Knowles said 
sagaciously :—“ It’s better’n a tot of rum.” Mr. Baker grunted :— 
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“Thank ye.” Mr. Creighton. drank, and nodded. Donkin gulped 
greedily, glaring over the rim. Belfast made us laugh, when with 
grimacing mouth he shouted :—“ Pass it this way. We're all taytottlers 
here!” The master, presented with the mug again by a crouching 
man, who screamed up at him :—“We all had a drink, captain,” 
groped for it without ceasing to look ahead, and handed it back 
stiffly as though he could not spare half a glance away from the ship. 
Faces brightened. We shouted to the cook:—* Well done, doctor!” 
He sat to leeward, propped by the water-cask, and yelled back 
abundantly, but the seas were breaking in thunder just then, and we 
only caught snatches that sounded like “providence” and “ born 
again.” He was at his old game of preaching. We made friendly but 
derisive gestures at him, and from below he.-lifted one arm, holding 
on with the other, moved his lips: he beamed up to us, straining 
his voice—earnest, and ducking his head before the sprays. 


Suddenly some one cried:—‘ Where’s Jimmy?” and we were 
appalled once more. On the end of the row the boatswain shouted 
hoarsely :—“ Has any one seed him come out?” Voices exclaimed 
dismally :—*“ Drowned—is he?.... No! In his cabin! .... Good 
Lord! .... Caught like a bloomin’ rat in a trap..... Couldn’t 
open his door .... Aye! She went over too quick and the water 
jammed it.... Poor beggar!.... No help for’im..... Let’s 


” 


go and see....” “Damn him, who could go?” screamed Donkin. 
“Nobody expects you to,” growled the man next to him; “you're 
only a thing.” “Is there half a chance to get at’im?” inquired two 
or three men together. Belfast untied himself with blind impetuosity, 
and all at once shot down to leeward quicker than a flash of lightning. 
We shouted together with dismay; but, with his legs overboard, he 
held and yelled for a rope. : In our extremity nothing could be terrible ; 
so we judged him funny, kicking there and with his scared face. Some 
one began to laugh, and, as if hysterically infected with screaming 
merriment, all those haggard men went off laughing, wild-eyed, 
like a lot of maniacs tied up on a wall. Mr. Baker swung off the 
binnacle-stand, and tendered him one leg. He scrambled up rather 
scared, and consigning us with abominable words to the “divvle.” 
“You are .... Ough! You're a foul-mouthed beggar, Craik,” grunted 
Mr. Baker. He answered, stuttering with indignation :—“ Look at ’em, 
sorr. The bloomin’ dirty images! laughing at a chum going overboard. 
Call themselves men, too!” But from the break of the poop the 
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boatswain called out :—‘*Come along,” and Belfast scrambled in a 
hurry to join him. The five men, poised and gazing over the edge of 
the poop, looked for the best way to get forward. They seemed to 
liesitate. The others, twisting in their lashings, turning painfully, stared 
with open lips. Captain Allistoun saw nothing: he seemed with his 
eyes to hold the ship up in a superhuman concentration of effort. The 
wind screamed loud in sunshine; columns of spray rose straight up ; 
and in the glitter of rainbows bursting over the trembling hull the 





men went over cautiously, disappearing from sight with deliberate 
movements. 

They went swinging from belaying pin to cleat above the seas 
that beat the half-submerged deck. Their toes scraped the planks. 
Lumps of green, cold water toppled over the bulwark and on their 
heads. They hung for a moment on strained arms, with the breath 
knocked out of them, and with closed eyes—then, letting go with 
one hand, balanced with lolling heads, trying to grab some rope or 
stanchion further forward. The long-armed and athletic boatswain 
swung quickly, gripping things with a fist hard as iron, and remember- 
ing suddenly snatches of the last letter from his “old woman.” Little 
Belfast scrambled rageously, muttering :—* Bloody nigger.” Wamibo’s 
tongue hung out with excitement; and Archie, intrepid and calm, 
watched his chance to move with intelligent coolness. 

When above the side of the house, they let go one after another, 
and falling heavily, sprawled, pressing their palms to the smooth teak 
wood. Round them the backwash of waves seethed white and hissing. 
All the doors had become trap-doors, of course. The first was the 
galley door. The galley extended from side to side, and they could 
hear the sea making hollow noises in there. The next door was 
that of the carpenter’s shop. They lifted it, and looked down. The 
room seemed to have been devastated by an earthquake. Everything 
in it had tumbled on the bulkhead facing the door, and on the other 
side of that bulkhead there was Jimmy, dead or alive. The bench, , 
a half-finished meat-safe, saws, grindstones, chisels, wire rods, axes, 
crowbars, lay in a heap besprinkled with loose nails. A sharp adze 
stuck up with a shining edge that gleamed dangerously duwn there 
like a wicked smile. The men clung to one another peering. A 
sickening, sly lurch of the ship nearly sent them overboard in a body, 
Belfast howled “Here goes!” and leaped down. Archie followed 
cannily, catching at shelves that gave way with him, and eased himself 
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in a great crash of ripped wood. There was hardly room for three 
men to move. And in the sunshiny blue square of the door, the 
boatswain’s face, bearded and dark, Wamibo’s face, wild and pale, 
hung over—watching. 

Together they shouted :—“ Jimmy! Jim!” From above the boat- 
swain contributed a deep growl:—“ You .... Wait!” In a pause, 
Belfast entreated :—“ Jimmy, darlin’, are ye aloive?” The boatswain 
said :—“ Again! All together, boys!” All yelled excitedly. Wamibo 
made noises resembling loud barks. Belfast drummed on the side 
of the bulkhead with a piece of iron. We ceased suddenly. The 
sound of screaming and hammering went on thin and distinct—like 
a solo after a chorus. He was alive. He was screaming and knocking 
below us with the hurry of a man prematurely shut in a coffin, 
We went to work. We attacked with desperation the abominable 
heap of things heavy, of things sharp, of things clumsy to handle. 
The boatswain crawled away to find somewhere a flying end of a 
rope; and Wamibo, held back by shouts :—“ Don’t jump! .... Don’t 
come in here, muddle-head!”— remained glaring, all shining eyes, 
gleaming fangs, tumbled hair ; like an amazed and_half-witted 
fiend gloating over the extraordinary agitation of the damned. The 
boatswain adjured us to “bear a hand,” and a rope descended. We 
made things fast to it, and they went up spinning, never to be seen 
by man again. A rage to fling things overboard possessed us. We 
worked fiercely, cutting our hands, and speaking brutally to one 
another. Jimmy kept up a distracting row: he screamed piercingly, 
without drawing breath, like a tortured woman; he banged with 
hands and feet. The agony of his fear wrung our hearts, so that we 
longed to abandon him, to get out of that place deep as a well and 
swaying like a tree, to get out of his hearing, back on the poop 
where we could wait passively for death in incomparable repose. We 
shouted to him to shut up, for God’s sake. He redoubled his cries. 
He must have fancied we could not hear him. Probably he heard 
his own clamour but faintly. We could picture him crouching on the 
edge of the upper berth, letting out with both fists at the wood, in 
the dark, and with his mouth wide open for that unceasing cry. 
Those were loathsome moments. <A cloud driving across the sun 
would darken the doorway menacingly. Every movement of the ship 
was pain. We scrambled about with no room to breathe, and felt 
frightfully sick. The boatswain yelled down at us:—“Bear a hand! 
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Bear a hand! We'll be washed away from here directly if you ain’t 
quick!” Three times a sea leaped over the high side, and flung 
bucketfuls of water on our heads. Then Jimmy, startled by the 
shock, would stop his noise for a moment—waiting for the ship to 
sink, perhaps—and begin again, distressingly loud, as if invigorated 
by the gust of fear. At the bottom the nails lay in a layer several 
inches thick. It was ghastly. Every nail in the world, not driven in 
firmly somewhere, seemed to have found its way into that carpenter’s 
shop. There they were, of all kinds, the remnants of stores from 
seven voyages. Tin-tacks, copper tacks (sharp as needles), pump 
nails, with big heads, like tiny iron mushrooms; nails without any 
heads (horrible) ; French nails polished and slim. They lay in a solid 
mass more inabordable than a hedgehog. We hesitated, yearning for 
a shovel, while Jimmy below us yelled as though he had been flayed. 
Groaning, we dug our fingers in, and very much hurt, shook our hands, 
scattering nails and drops of blood. We passed up our hats full of 
assorted nails to the boatswain, who, as if performing a mysterious and 
appeasing rite, cast them wide upon a raging sea. 

We got to the bulkhead at last. Those were stout planks. She 
was a ship well finished in every detail—the Narcissus was. They 
were the stoutest planks ever put into a ship’s bulkhead—we thought 
—and then we perceived that, in our hurry, we had sent all the tools 
overboard. Absurd little Belfast wanted to break it down with his 
own weight, and with both feet leaped straight up like a springbok, 
cursing the Clyde shipwrights for not scamping their work. Inciden- 
tally he reviled all North Britain, the rest of the earth, the sea— 
and all his companions. He swore, as he alighed heavily on his 
heels, that he would never, never any more associate with any fool 
that “hadn’t savee enough to know his knee from his elbow.” He 
managed by his thumping to scare the last remnant of wits out of 
Jimmy. We could hear the object of our exasperated solicitude darting 
to and fro under the planks. He had cracked his voice at last, and 
could only squeak miserably. His back, or else his head, rubbed the 
planks, now here, now there, in a puzzling manner. He squeaked 
as he dodged the invisible blows. It was more heartrending even than 
his yells. Suddenly Archie produced a crowbar. He had kept it back ; 
also a small hatchet. We howled with satisfaction. He struck a 
mighty blow and small chips flew at our eyes. The boatswain above 
shouted :—“ Look out! Look out there. Don’t kill the man. Easy 
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does it!” Wamibo, maddened with excitement, hung head down and 
insanely urged us:—Hoo! Strook ’im! Hoo! Hoo!” We were 
afraid he would fall in and kill one of us; and, hurriedly, we entreated 
the boatswain to “shove that blamed Finn overboard.” Then, all 
together, we yelled down at the planks:—“Stand from under! Get 
forward,” and listened. We only heard the deep hum and moan of 
the wind above us, the mingled roar and hiss of the seas. The ship, 
as if overcome with despair, wallowed lifelessly, and our heads swam 
with that unnatural motion. Belfast clamoured :—“ For the love of 
God, Jimmy, where are ye? .... Knock! Jimmy darlint!.... 
Knock! You bloody black beast! Knock!” He was as quiet as a 
dead man inside a grave ; and, like men standing above a grave, we 
were on the verge of tears—but with vexation, the strain, the fatigue ; 
with the great longing to be done with it, to get away, and lie down to 
rest somewhere where we could see our danger and breathe. Archie 
shouted :—“Gi'e me room!” We crouched behind him, guarding our 
heads, and he struck time after time in the joint of planks. They 
cracked. Suddenly the crowbar went halfway in through a splintered 
oblong hole. It must have missed Jimmy’s head by less than an inch. 
Archie withdrew it quickly, and that infamous nigger rushed at the hole, 
put his lips to it, and whispered “ Help” in an almost extinct voice ; he 
pressed his head to it, trying madly to get out through that opening 
one inch wide and three inches long. In our disturbed state we were 
absolutely paralysed by his incredible action. It seemed impossible to 
drive him away. Even Archie at last lost his composure. “If ye don’t 
clear oot I'll drive the crowbar thro’ your head,” he shouted in a 
determined voice. He meant what he said, and his earnestness seemed 
to make an impression on Jimmy. He disappeared suddenly, and we 
set to prizing and tearing at the planks with the eagerness of men trying 
to get at a mortal enemy, and spurred by the desire to tear him limb 
from limb. The wood split, cracked, gave way. Belfast plunged in 
head and shoulders and groped viciously. “I’ve got ’im! Got ’im,” he 


shouted. “Oh! There! .... He’s gone; I’ve got ’im!.... Pull 
at my legs! .... Pull!” Wamibo hooted unceasingly. The boat- 
swain shouted directions :—*“ Catch hold of his hair, Belfast. .... Pull 
straight up, you two! .... Pull fair!” We pulled fair. We pulled 


Belfast out with a jerk, and dropped him with disgust. In a 
sitting posture, purple-faced, he sobbed despairingly :—“ How can I 
hold on to ’is bloomin’ short wool?” Suddenly Jimmy’s head and 
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shoulders appeared. He stuck half-way, and with rolling eyes foamed 
at our feet. We flew at him with brutal impatience, we tore the shirt off 
his back, we tugged at his ears, we panted over him ; and all at once he 
came away in our hands as though somebody had let go his legs. With 
the same movement, without a pause, we swung him up. His breath 
whistled, he kicked our upturned faces, he grasped two pairs of arms 
above his head, and he squirmed up with such precipitation that he 
seemed positively to escape from our hands like a bladder full of gas. 
Streaming with perspiration, we swarmed up the rope, and, coming into 
the blast of cold wind, gasped like men plunged into icy water. With 
burning faces we shivered to the very marrow of our bones. Never 
before had the gale seemed more furious, the sea more mad, the 
sunshine more merciless and mocking, the position of the ship more 
hopeless and appalling. Every movement of her was ominous of the 
end of. her agony and of the beginning of ours. We staggered away 
from the door, and, alarmed by a sudden roll, fell down in a bunch. It 
appeared to us that the side of the house was more smooth than glass 
and more slippery than ice. There was nothing to hang on to but a long 
brass hook used sometimes to keep back an open door. Wamibo held 
on to it and we held on to Wamibo, clutching our Jimmy. He had 
completely collapsed now. He did not seem to have the strength to 
close his hand. We stuck to him blindly in our fear. We were not 
afraid of Wamibo letting go (we remembered that the brute was stronger 
than any three men in the ship), but we were afraid of the hook giving 
way, and we also believed that the ship had made up her mind to 
turn over at last. But she didn’t. A sea swept over us. The boatswain 
spluttered :—“ Up and away. There’s a lull. Away aft with you, or we 
will all go to the devil here.” We stood up surrounding Jimmy. We 
begged him to hold up, to hold on, at least. He glared with his bulging 
eyes, mute as a fish, and with all the stiffening knocked out of him. He 
wouldn’t stand; he wouldn’t even as much as clutch at our necks; 
he was only a cold black skin loosely stuffed with soft cotton wool ; 
his arms and legs swung jointless and pliable; his head rolled about ; 
the lower lip hung down, enormous and heavy. We pressed round him, 
bothered and dismayed ; protecting him we swung here and there in a 
body, and, on the very brink of eternity, we tottered all together with 
sheltering and absurd gestures, like a lot of drunken men embarrassed 
with a stolen corpse. 

Something had to be done. 


We had to get him aft. A rope was 
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tied slack under his armpits, and reaching up at the risk of our lives we 


hung him on the foresheet cleet. 


He emitted no sound; he looked as. 


ridiculously larmentable as a doll that had lost half its sawdust, and we 
started on our perilous journey over the main deck, dragging along with 


care, that pitiful, that limp, that hateful burden. 


He was not very, 


heavy, but, had he weighed a ton, he could not have been more awkward | 


to handle. 


We literally passed him from hand to hand. Now and then. 


we had to hang him up on a handy belaying pin, to draw a breath and 
Had the pin broken he would have irretrievably gone 
into the Southern Ocean, but he had to take his chance of that ; and after 
awhile, becoming apparently aware of it, he groaned slightly, and with a, 
great effort whispered a few words. 


reform the line. 


“ There ” was his cabin. 


do with it apparently. .... 


No matter 


We listened eagerly. He was 
reproaching us with our carelessness in letting him run such risks :—, 
“Now, after I got myself out from there,” he breathed out weakly. 


And he got himself out ! 


We had nothing to 
We went on and let him 


take his chances, simply because we could not help it; for though at 
that time we hated him more than ever—more than anything under 


heaven—we did not want to lose him. 


We had so far saved him; 


and it had become a personal matter between us and the sea. We 
meant to stick to him. Had we (by an incredible hypothesis) undergone 
similar toil and trouble for an empty cask, that cask would have become 


as precious to us as Jimmy was. 


More precious, in fact, because we 


should have had no reason to hate the cask. And we hated James Wait. 
We could not get rid of the monstrous suspicion that this astounding 


black man was shamming sick, had been malingering heartlessly in the 
face of our toil, of our scorn, of our patience—and now was malingering 
in the face of our devotion—in the face of death. Our vague and 


imperfect morality rose with disgust at his unmanly lie. 
to it manfully—amazingly. No! 


It couldn’t be. 


But he stuck 
He was at all 


extremity. His cantankerous temper was only the result of the 


provoking invincibleness of that death he felt by his side. 


Any man 


may be angry with such a masterful chum. But, then, what kind of 


men were we—with our thoughts ! 


Indignation and doubt grappled 


within us in a scuffle that trampled upon the finest of our feelings. And 
we hated him because of the suspicion ; we detested him because of the 
doubt. We could not scorn him safely—neither could we pity him 
without risk to our dignity. So we hated him, and passed him carefully 
from hand to hand, We cried :—* Got him? ”—Yes. 





All right. Let 
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go.” And he swung from one enemy to another, showing about as much 
life as an old bolster would do. His eyes made two narrow, white slits 
in the black face. He breathed slowly, and the air escaped through his 
lips with a noise like the sound of bellows. We reached the poop ladder 
at last, and it being a comparatively safe place, we lay for a moment in 
an exhausted heap to rest a little. He began to mutter. We were 
always incurably anxious to hear what he had to say. This time he 
mumbled peevishly :—“ It took you some time to come. I began to 
think the whole smart lot of you had been washed overboard. What 
kept you back? Hey? Funk?” We said nothing. With sighs we 
started again to drag him up. The secret and ardent desire of our hearts 
was the desire to beat him viciously with our fists about the head ; 
and we handled him as tenderly as though he had been made of glass. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


(To be continued.) 





















“BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE” 


HE “ Stewarts all were brave,” says Burns ; who further opines that 
ba they “were but fools—not one of them a knave.” The first 
conclusion, though not indisputable, is perhaps not more 
disputable than the second, or even the third. On the whole the 
courage of the Stewarts is one of their main titles to respect. It 
shines out conspicuously in the dominant rule of James I—the most 
accomplished and, it may be, the ablest of this royal line—as well as 
in his strenuous, though vain, struggle for life against the minions of the 
brutal Graham ; it was plainly not awanting in the second James, he of 
the “fiery face,” who with his own dagger rid himself of the defiant 
Douglas; in James III it is scarce so manifest as the folly; it was 
fatally illustrated in the quixotism of James IV, the victim of Flodden, 
and in the headstrong obstinacy of James V, not less the victim of 
Solway Moss. But with Mary—whose distinctive title “Queen of 
Scots” sounds almost derisive—the Stewart line acquired a novel 
celebrity. She played for higher stakes than any forbear ; her luck: was 
no better than theirs, and her temperament sadly handicapped her skill ; 
but she was so greatly daring that her career and fate became of 
European moment, and even her astounding failure is surrounded with 
a special halo. Now, in the character of this singular Queen the two 
dominant notes are (1) a quenchless ambition for sovereignty— 
sovereignty of the most absolute kind and sovereignty on a colossal 
scale—and (2) an ultimate determination to live her life, to be herself, 
and in the pursuit of a purpose or a passion to spare “neither honour, 
conscience, hazard, nor greatness.” And these, however modified by 
individual traits, are the radical characteristics of the Stewarts. The 
most of them, like Mary, were among the bravest of the brave, and 
some were reckoned almost poltroons; several were dowered with 
shining talents, and others were dull of brain and narrow of soul; the 
many were lovers of pleasure, and a few finally developed a kind of 
puritanic sanctity ; but brave or cowardly, clever or doltish, noble or 
mean-souled, epicurean or ascetic, each and all cherished a deathless 
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passion for absolute personal rule, and all, with one or two wavering 
exceptions, were ready to hazard life and sovereignty, that they might 
indulge a darling freak, gratify a particular desire, or achieve a favourite 
purpose, good or bad, great or insignificant. Thus, Mary’s son, though, 
probably from anti-natal causes, shrinking with almost abnormal timidity 
from the first glimpse of danger, and by reason of the semi-captivity of 
his earlier years exceeding cautious and crafty, was ever capable of 
screwing up his courage to the sticking point ; and, besides becoming 
the philosophic exponent of the darling Stewart doctrine of the Divine 
Right of Kings, he set himself—mere burlesque of royalty in mind and 
person though he was—with rare ingenuity and persistence to realise the 
Stewart dream of absolutism. Moreover, the fates put it in his power 
to exemplify in a quite peculiar fashion the frantic strength of his 
ambition for the English throne; for, rather than dim this shining 
prospect, he consented, almost without a murmur, to the execution, as 
he had all along consented to the captivity, of his own mother. 

It were waste of time to touch particularly upon the manifestation 
of the Stewart master-impulses in the case of the two Charleses, or the 
second James of England. He who runs may read. As to him who is 
variously styled the Old Pretender, the Chevalier de St. George, and 
James VIII, since Mr. Lang has lately announced that “he has every- 
thing to gain from an unprejudiced examination of his career,” it may 
be rash to venture any definite opinion ; but it is, perhaps, safe to say 
that no forthcoming evidence will enable him to rank with the most 
distinguished of his ancestors ; while, if he be deprived of the special 
Stewart eccentricities, it is hard to believe that anything can remain 
which shall be found definite enough to constitute a personality. 

Most persons will agree with Mr. Lang that James was “ quite a 
different man” from his son, Prince Charlie. Many, however, will 
prefer to reverse the terms of the formula so as to read that Prince 
Charlie was “ quite a different man” from his father. The son, indeed, 
if not morally or conventionally the “better man,” was the stronger or 
the more vehement personality, and in his father’s own lifetime virtually 
eclipsed and superseded him as the hero of Jacobitism. The career of 
Prince Charlie both began and ended with the ’45:: it was in those few 
pregnant months that he lived his life; his after doings mainly represent 
their effect. The present year has seen the publication of two works 
which, though very different in scope and character, are quite invaluable 
as authorities, the one on the ’45, the other on the Prince’s years of 
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decadence. The former, written by Mr. Walter Blaikie, and printed for 
the Scottish History Society, is an /tinerary of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart from his Landing in Scotland, July, 1745, to his Departure in 
September, 1746. It purports to be compiled from Zhe Lyon in 
Mourning, “supplemented and corrected from other contemporary 
sources”; but this modest description conveys but an inadequate 
impression of the monotony of toil, the minute thought and research to 
which every page—nay every paragraph—tears witness. Something of 
this may, however, be realised if we state that Mr. Blaikie’s task has 
been to outline the main details of every day of the Prince's life during 
his stay in Scotland, that this outline is verified by the quotation of all 
available authorities, published or unpublished, and that the author has 
not even spared himself a toilsome exploration of the trackless wilds 
and fastnesses of the Highlands in order that the minutest problem 
might be solved, and that every slightest discrepancy, real or apparent, 
in contemporary narratives might so far as possible be adjusted. In 
short, the volume is in every respect a model handbook ; and it would 
be hard to find in historic literature a piece of work which in so small 
compass comprises such an amount of thoroughly sifted information. 
The other work, Pickle the Spy, by Mr. Andrew Lang, has a more 
romantic title, and, according to its author, is rather a sacrifice to “ the 
passion of curiosity,” than a serious historic study ; but it tells for the 
first time the main drift of Prince Charlie’s story during 1750-63. It is 
founded “on documents never hitherto published, or never previously 
pieced together.” ; and its light and flowing narrative tends to conceal 
from the superficial reader the varied labour and ingenuity implied in its 
compilation. There is one matter for regret: its hero is not Prince 
Charlie, and its main personage is Pickle the Spy. Into this templation 
Mr. Lang appears to have been led by (1) surprise at the discovery that 
one belonging to that “ race of gentlemen and ladies, the Highlanders,” 
could, notwithstanding the classic instance of Lord Lovat—to name no 
more—have been a false-hearted Jacobite, and politically what a modern 
Saxon would term a scoundrel ; and (2) by the conviction that Prince- 
Charlie was the victim, not of himself or of Jacobitism, but of “ the age.” 
Mr. Lang naturally shrinks from facing the ruins of a Jacobite ideal. 
Instead, therefore, of boldly grappling with facts, and seeking to 
elucidate and sift them so that they might enlighten or modify his 
original conviction, he contents himself with admitting that “ Prince 
Charlie’s character was incapable of enduring misfortune,” and with 
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advising the members of the White Rose to concentrate their attention 
on his dreary father: this because it may be possible to prove that in 
the end the father became a most respectable character ! 

Says Mr. Lang of the Young Chevalier :—“ A hundred musical notes 
keep green the memory of the last Prince of Romance, the beloved, the 
beautiful, the brave Prince Charlie—everso missus succurrere saeclo. The 
overturned age was not to be rescued by charms and virtues which the 
age itself was to ruin and destroy. Loyal memories are faithful, not to 
what the Prince became under stress of exile, and treachery, and hope 
deferred, and death in life, de vivre et de pas vivre—but to what he once 
was, ZTearlach Righ nan Gael.” No doubt this estimate scarce har- 
monises with various explanations and admissions throughout the 
volume ; but, since it is put forth as the final verdict on the Jacobite 
hero, it is fair to infer that, whatever the seeming purport of these 
statements, their real purport leaves Mr. Lang’s ultimate conviction 
unruffled by any ripple of misgiving. Now, the fatal objection to such 
a picture is that it represents a mere Prince of Romance, a sort of 
glorified schoolgirl, or White Rose, ideal—that it does not paint a 
personality. No such person as this Prince of Romance, who sought 
to “rescue an overturned age,” and who, ruined by “the overturned 
age,” for which he was far too good, “took to the bottle,” and 
varied the monotony of existence by cudgelling his mistress, ever did 
or could exist except in the imagination of loyal enthusiasts. It is 
a merely ceremonial or full-dress portrait. This “beloved, beautiful, 
brave Prince Charlie,’ was a creature of flesh and blood, and, more, a 
Stewart of the Stewarts. Equally with Mary he had a quenchless 
passion—not for any such thing as rescuing an overturned age, but— 
for personal sovereignty ; and equally with Mary he was determined 
to live his own life, to be himself, and in pursuit of a purpose or a passion 
to spare “ neither honour, conscience, hazard, nor greatness.” 

Prince Charlie—leaving sex out of account—was by no means so 
richly endowed in natural gifts as his renowned ancestress. He dabbled 
in books after a fashion, and for the gratification of special curiosities, 
but only in mockery could he be described as intellectual. A special 
writ of the Court of Rome enabled him to hold all kinds of benefices ; 
but he would have had no chance in a theological tilt with Knox, 
whereas between Knox and Mary honours were easy. As a diplomatist 
he could not have held a candle to Queen Bess—in fact, he was 
first and last a diplomatic dupe ; whereas, had Mary not been more 
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than a match in this respect for her dear cousin, the necessity for her 
execution would not have been so flagrant as it was. Wrath seemed to 
sharpen the wits of the Scottish Queen ; it made her descendant blindly 
furious. And notwithstanding the testimony of a few devoted Jacobites 
—who never themselves experienced from him any evil—he was 
greatly Mary’s inferior in steadfastness of attachment and capacity for 
gratitude ; while she never forgot any one who had done her a service, 
and lavished a warm and constant affection on all her intimate 
dependents, he, although courteous and good-humoured, unless he were 
specially irritated, lamentably failed to appreciate the devotion of his 
followers, and quarrelled most violently with those to whom he was 
most deeply indebted. His main endowments were, in fact, physical ; 
and, except in one respect, these even were not stupendous. “In 
physical qualities,” says Mr. Lang, “he was dowered by a kind fairy. 
He was firmly, though slimly built, of the best stature for strength 
and health.” But does this exactly define the Prince’s case? He got 
to be muscular and healthy, though rather delicate in his earlier years. 
His constitution became hardened through his love of outdoor sports— 
hunting, shooting and fishing, not to mention golf; but was he an 
exceptional athlete? Was not his best gift the abnormal strength of his 
nervous system? Is it not here that we have the secret of his strange 
career? Does this peculiarity not explain his unequalled prowess as a 
toper as well as his passion for music, the brilliant episode of the ’45 
not less than the eccentricities of his decadence? His extraordinary 
nervous power may have helped to dull his other susceptibilities ; and at 
any rate, but for it and the latent Stewart idiosyncrasies, and the convic- 
tion that he was born to be a King, there was little to distinguish him 
from the cominon herd of gentlemen. He had physical beauty as well as 
physical strength, but the beauty was merely physical. It was enhanced 
by the ardour of his temperament, and the courtly grace of his manners ; 
but it did not indicate any marked individuality any predominance of 
intellect, any scintillation of genius, or any special nobility of soul. 
“ Hundreds of faces like his,” writes Mr. Lang, with blunt candour, 
“ may be seen at the public schools ; indeed, Charles had many doubles, 
who sometimes traded on the resemblance, sometimes wittingly misled 
the spies who continually pursued him. His adherents fondly declared 
that his natural air of distinction, his princely bearing, were too marked 
to be concealed in any travesty. Yet no man has in disguises of his 
person been more successful.” 
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The truth is that, for rashness, his dash for the throne of his ancestors 
was beyond the wildest conception of any one out of Bedlam save 
himself. The disasters of the ’15 were beacons of warning to ordinary 
mortals against such a headstrong adventure; but the Prince had 
mused on the iniquity of exclusion from the succession until his whole 
being revolted against the wrong, and the range of the possible in 
redressing it was outstripped by passionate desire or overmastering 
determination. The weak, discontented acquiescence of his father only 
served to whet the fire of his impatience ; the supineness or duplicity of 
France stung him to more heroic resolve ; the reluctance of the High- 
land chiefs suggested the urgent need of his presence to inspire them 
with his own ardour. As soon as he had placed himself beyond the 
reach of recall, with cool yet adroit flattery he wrote to his Royal 
parent :—“‘ Your Majesty cannot disapprove a son’s following the 
example of his father—you yourself did the like in the year ’15.” 
Naturally he refrains from alluding to the fact that his father, then 
as now, was the head of the family, but, instead, he gravely assures 
him that the circumstances are now “much more encouraging,” 
and adds naively, that “the particulars are too long to explain, and 
even impossible to convince you by writing, which has been the 
reason that I have presumed to take upon me the management of 
all this without even letting you suspect there was any such thing 
abrewing.” Having thus broadly hinted to his father that he, and not 
his father, was the person to decide this momentous matter, he further 
tells him that “he had been obliged to steal off without letting the 
King of France so much as suspect it,” and this for two very good 
reasons: (1) “ They might have stopped me,” and then “ made a merit 
of it to you by saying that they had hindered me from doing a wild 
and desperate thing” ; and (2) “ My being invited by my friends would 
not be believed””—{If he had shown the invitation, it would surely have 
been believed. The difficulty was that invitation he had none; but the 
opposite. ]}—“ or would have made little or no impression on the French 
Court.” Two precautions for success, however, he did not neglect: he 
wrote to the King of France, whose ships and men he had taken the 
liberty to borrow without leave, that “the least help would make the 
affair infallible” ; and he appointed Sir Thomas Geraldine to “demand 
succours ” from Spain “in my name to complete the work.” And thus, 
in the pleasant assurance that he had stolen a march on friends as well 
as foes, and that he was reading not merely his father but two great 
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European Powers a lesson in daring and enterprise, he set out with a 
following of eight—the attainted Duke of Atholl, five obscure Irishmen, 
a Highland merchant, and his own Italian valet—and landed at a 
Highland farmhouse in remote Arisaig to proceed upon the conquest of 
Great Britain. The boldness of the undertaking is only too manifest ; 
but can it be called the boldness of ability or genius? Is there any 
sign of insight into possibilities, mastery of difficulties, a right acquaint- 
ance with methods? Is it not rather a case of the temperament—the 
confident assurance and untiring resolution—of genius, with a total 
lack of its illumination? The conception may be partly accounted for 
by the nature of the Prince’s upbringing. He had been reared on day- 
dreams, and though his wits were sharpened by constant intercourse 
with the world of courtiers, he was as ignorant of the realities of life 
as any zmgénue in a French play. 

Over and above this he was a Stewart of the Stewarts; and the 
only parallel in history to the colossal infatuation of his design is found 
in that of the vastly cleverer Queen Mary—albeit she was blinded in 
this instance by the fatal Stewart delusion—conspiring with an Italian 
fiddler to obtain the mastery of the “ raucle” Scottish nobles, and then 
to conquer Scotland and England for herself and Catholicism. 

The enterprise had not, perhaps, been wholly desperate had the 
Prince, though a mere child in politics and diplomacy, had such a genius 
for war as (say) Oliver or Marlborough. His main difficulties were 
(1) that the Scots were mostly Presbyterians, and were fanatically preju- 
diced against the Stewarts by centuries of conflict with those hereditary 
foes of the Kirk ; and (2) that the English were mostly Protestants, and 
that many among these Protestants, otherwise favourable, were sorely 
perplexed by the later Stewart predilections for the Church of Rome. 
Still, a considerable proportion of both nations, not including the more 
devoted Jacobites, was by ro means unalterably attached to the 
Hanoverian Succession ; and a great coup-de-main, planned and done 
with supreme skill as well as daring, had at least a faint chance of 
winning yet another trial of the art of sovereignty for the senior 
Stewart line. But Prince Charlie had been almost ostentatiously 
neglectful of everything that proper forethought should have suggested. 
He had done his best to make success impossible by arriving on the 
scene at the very moment when he was least expected by his friends, 
when organisations were in a state of suspended animation, and nothing 
was in readiness. Yet his energy, his entire self-confidence, his 
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ardent hope, his persorial fascination, and his unscrupulous assurances 
of English and foreign assistance, exercised a marvellous influence on 
the more ingenuous Highland chiefs. Although the adventure seemed 
at first blush mere midsummer madness to each and all of them, the 
barrier of reluctance once broken down in one or two, a respectable 
force became almost immediately possible. The adventure brought 
out all that was best in the Adventurer. His whole soul was in it; 
his enthusiasm was contagious; with the fire of hope burning so 
brightly in his heart, his nobler traits were for the nonce supreme. 
Also, he had made up his mind to set an example to his followers 
in hardihood and daring. Here he was an ideal Highlander; and, 
marching on foot with his followers, clad in all the bravery of the 
royal chieftain of their race, he aroused a personal affection that 
bordered on idolatry. 

As Lord Elcho said, Prince Charlie “had a body made for war”: 
he was hardy, healthy, agile, valiant—“ a first-class fighting man.” The 
spirit was more than willing, the flesh anything but weak. So far all 
was well. But what of the intellect behind the purpose of this “ very 
pretty fellow”? Must it not be sorrowfully confessed that the iron 
nerve, the overmastering temperament, the blindness to danger rather 
neutralised than developed the qualities’ necessary to a soldier of the 
highest type? The Prince himself had no generalship in him. His 
experience was slight, but years of war could have done him no sort of 
good. Now, to make up for his own lack of strategy, in Lord George 
Murray he had a general who could handle Highland troops to perfec- 
tion, in whom daring and caution were admirably blent, and who, had 
fit and full opportunity been granted him, might have shown himself 
a worthy successor to Montrose and Dundee. It is impossible quite to 
agree with the Chevalier Johnstone :—“ Had Prince Charles slept during 
the whole of the expedition, and allowed Lord George to act for him 
according to his own judgment, there is every reason for supposing 
he would have found the Crown of Great Britain on his head when 
he awoke.” But the chance of success would certainly have been 
less hopeless had the Prince been more inclined to give Lord George 
a free hand. The two would have made an admirable blend— 
had it been possible to blend them; acting in frequent consultation 
and entire harmony their struggle against such tremendous odds must 
certainly have been less unequal and more prolonged than it was. 
But nothing could place so completely beyond doubt the hopeless 
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incapacity of the Prince than his inability to appreciate the great 
qualities of Lord George. And if he were not wholly and utterly 
devoid of insight in this respect, what is to be said for the littleness of 
soul to which Lord George’s soldiership gave such dire offence? What 
for the ignoble postscript in a letter, dated Paris, ye 3rd Aprill, 1747 
(printed by Mr. Blaikie, in an Appendix to the J¢nerary, from the 
Stuart papers at Windsor), in which, having learned that Lord George 
proposed to visit Rome, he advises his father, the old Chevalier, that 
he should be secured “until he can justify himself to me for his past 
conduct”? This was simply to suggest the perpetual incarceration of 
his old general. “ x fin,” he writes, “besides for what he deserves, I 
humbly represent your Majesty it wou’d be of ye most Dangeross 
consequences iff such a Divill was not secured immediately in sum 
Castle, where he might be at his ease, but without being able to escape, 
or have ye Liberty of Pen or paper.” 

The luck that was going—and it was by no means small—was 
wholly on the Prince’s side until the last. Had Cope been in the 
Prince’s pay, he could not have played the Prince’s game more admirably 
than he did. Hewas an ideal antagonist for Highland troops by reason 
(1) of his torpidity and (2) of his rigid adherence to routine. Such an 
enemy as the clansmen upset all his calculations. Let it be granted, 
too, that the Prince’s sole chance lay in reckless daring, and that 
Gladsmuir would probably not have been won by a Highland force 
whom his enthusiastic confidence had not inspired. Also, since the 
Prince did succeed by sheer force of will, backed by cajolery and 
misrepresentation, in inducing that outlandish array to follow his fortunes 
so far as Derby, it seems ten thousand pities that the world was deprived 
of the wondrous spectacle of the siege of London by a band of ragged 
caterans. As this horde of savages had outwitted two powerful armies 
of veterans especially sent to bar its approach, the chances are that 
Prince Charlie would, had it persevered, have experienced the transport 
of entering London in triumph as he had entered Edinburgh; and, 
though the sequel might not have been like unto Gladsmuir, the 
ridicule, whatever the issue, would have lighted rather on the Hanoverian 
dynasty than on Prince Charlie’s men. For them there must have been. 
deathless renown ; and far better for the majority of them to have died 
fighting against overwhelming odds than to have lived to experience the 
tender mercies of Cumberland. As to the Prince, had he been permitted 
to rush on such an inevitable fate, he would certainly have perished in a 
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blaze of glory, and have lived immortally in the Valhalla, not merely of 


. Jacobitism but, of the world. 


But the Fates had no such happy destiny in store for him. All at 


: once the council of officers—in whom misgiving had been hard at work 


since their experience of the apathy of Lancashire—informed the Prince 
that it was unanimous in advising a retreat to Scotland. It was a 
bolt from the blue, and it smote him to the soul. He would still have 
gone on had even half the troops been ready to follow him. “ Rather 
than go back,” he cried, “I would wish to be twenty feet under the 
ground.” He “ endeavoured,” so he afterwards told, “to persuade some 
of them to join with him, but could not prevail upon one single 
person.” His disappointment was inordinate, and he bore it with a 
bad grace. Compared, for example, with Napoleon in his retreat from 
Moscow, he cuts a poor figure. 
Dauntless courage and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge, 

were absent meanwhile from his brows, and in their place sate sulky 
dejection. No demeanour was better fitted to demoralise a retreating 
army; and, but for the constant alertness of Lord George Murray, a 
terrible disaster might have been the wearer’s reward. But the brilliant 
affair at Clifton both saved the reputation of the Highlanders, and 
taught the enemy such a lesson that there was no further attempt at 
molestation. For the wanton folly of leaving a garrison of four hundred 
men in Carlisle, a mere prey to the enemy, the sole responsibility— it is 
‘now proved beyond doubt—rests with the Chevalier. 

The hope that had almost died out of his heart during the retreat 
from Derby was rekindled by the lucky victory at Falkirk ; but, soon 
‘afterwards, the respectful representations of the chiefs that, at that 
season of the year,and with numbers rapidly diminishing from desertion, 
it was impossible to stay longer “in so dangerous a situation,” woke 
‘him rudely from his day-dreams to immediate contact with reality. 
To break the blow, they deemed it advisable to make a solemn declara- 
tion, “in the presence of God,” that they were “ still firmly resolved to 
stand by him and the glorious cause.” But the blow was not broken ; 
the declaration elicited no becoming acknowledgment ; the experienced 
skill of his leaders was ignored ; and he gave them substantially to 
understand that he (a mere ninny in generalship) was the only com- 
petent judge of the situation, and that though he could not make them 
stay, he would make them if he could. “ After all this,” writes the intrepid 
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but foolish youth, “I know I have an army yet I cannot command any 
further than the chief officers please, and therefore if you are resolved 
upon it I must yield, but I take God to witness that it is with the 
greatest reluctance, and that I wash my hands of the fatal consequences 
which I foresee but cannot help.” In short, he had but one stereotyped 
method of campaign: never in any circumstances to retreat ; but in any 
situation, and against any number of his foes, to give instant battle. 
Yet quixotic as were his notions of war, one with his masterful purpose 
was bound—since, especially to use his own words, he was supposed to 
have come “vested with all the authority the King could give” him— 
sooner or later, and more or less, to override the sane and experienced 
judgment of his officers. He had his opportunity at Culloden; and 
that mishap forever whelmed the cause of which he“deemed himself the 
heaven-sent champion. 

From Culloden, 16th April, 1746, until 20th September, the Prince 
was a wandering fugitive. His capacity of endurance, physical and 
mental, was placed almost constantly under the severest strain. The 
physical discomforts alone were enough to try the hardiest constitution. 
One night, for example, necessity, in the shape of armed soldiers, com- 
pelled his party to remain on the top of a high hill in an open cave, 
where the Prince “could neither lean nor sleep, being wet to the skin, 
with the heavy rain that had fallen the day before, and having no fuel 
to make a fire the only method he had of warming hiniself was smoking 
a pipe.” Compelled, another night, to keep to the open sea, and having 
no food but raw oatmeal, they “began to make diamach with salt 
water and lick it up”: the Prince ate of it very heartily, and “ much 
more than” the narrator, Donald M‘Cleod, “could do for his life.” 
Waiting for Flora Macdonald, he had to take refuge under a rock, 
“which,” says his attendant, Neil MacEachan, “had neither height nor 
breadth to cover him from the rain, which poured down upon him as if all 
the windows of heaven were broken open, and to complete his torture, 
there lay such a swarm of mitches”—and West Highland midges are 
the very noblest specimens of the breed—* upon his face and hands as 
would have made any other but himself fall into despair.” To give 
yet a final instance out of many: one blazing day he lay with his 
companions on the face of a hill above a river that ran through 
Glenshiel, when they were “seized with such a drouth” that they 
“were like to perish,” but durst not venture from their hiding until 
sunset, when they “all went stagern to the river side, and drank water 
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at no allowance.” At other times they were lodged more comfortably, 
and fared, if not sumptuously, at least abundantly, every day. For 
three days they remained at a poor grass-keeper’s bothy, and provided 
themselves in victuals by fowling and fishing; at the Forest House 
in Glen Coridale, they stayed twenty days, .he Prince enjoying 
capital sport in “papping down” muircocks and hens; one night 
was passed in a cow byre, where the Prince, sitting in wet clothes, 
fell into an uneasy doze, starting suddenly in his sleep and staring 
“boldly in the face of every one of them as if he meant to fight 
them,” and sometimes crying out: “O Poor England! O Poor 
England” ; for three days they were entertained by the seven men of 
Glenmoriston in their famous cave, where they were “as comfortably 
lodged as if they had been in a palace”; one whole month was spent 
in a tent of fir branches in the Chisholm Woods in “ peace and plenty,” 
neither aqua vite nor tobacco being awanting; finally, after many 
wanderings the Prince arrived at Cluny’s cage in Benalder, where, after 
some ten days, the joyful tidings reached him of the arrival of French 
ships in Lochnanuagh. But the mere external hardships were the 
smallest of his trials. There was ever the wearying pressure of sleepless 
care, the torturing sense of insecurity, the constant possibility of death 
or capture. The whole region was alive with Cumberland’s redcoats ; 
and sometimes the Wanderer, ere he knew, would find himself walking 
into their midst ; mounting a hill, or emerging from a glen, he would 
discover that he was almost surrounded by them; or a scout would 
come in with intelligence that one detachment was marching in front 
and another behind them; or, having chosen what they deemed an 
admirable hiding place, they would awake to find the enemy encamped 
on both sides of it. But never for an instant did the Prince’s presence 
of mind desert him or his courage waver: he faced perpetual danger, as 
he endured hardship, with a cheery fortitude which completely captivated 
the hearts of his rude companions. Also, he had even more than your 
Highlander’s appreciation of, and power of resistance to,a dram. On 
the arrival of the trusty MacEachan at Stialay with provisions and a 
few bottles of brandy, “Come, come,” said the Prince, “ give me one of 
the bottles and a piece of bread, for I was never so hungry since I was 
born.” Seizing the liquor, he took two or three hearty pulls of it before 
he came near the rest, with the result, according to his admiring hench- 
man, that he ate two or three times more than ever he had donc before. 
On the desert island of Euirn, they had sugar as well as brandy, and 
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were able, till a blunder broke the earthenware kettle, to make “warm 
punch to cheer their hearts in that cold place”; in the Forest Hut the 
only drink they had was brandy out of a clean shell, and “the Prince 
stood it out better than any one of them in drinking the healths of the 
day” ; and in the hut in South Uist they made merry for three days and 
three nights, and still the Prince had the better of his companions— 
“even of Boisdale himself,” says the glowing narrator, “ notwithstanding 
his being as able a bowlsman, I daresay, as in Scotland.” 

Escaping from Scotland, Prince Charlie did’ not join his father in 
Rome. He went straight to Versailles, where he was received by King 
Louis with effusive cordiality, and presented at Court as Prince Regent 
of Great Britain and Ireland. But such barren glory did not satisfy 
him. His task was not completed, and he was loath even to postpone it. 
He had come to make a practical proposal : that, since he had proved 
himself so worthy a champion of his dynastic rights, King Louis should 
grant him some twenty thousand men to “ repair the mistakes of the past.” 
Also, his achievements entitled him in his own opinion to take over, 
without leave asked of his father, the entire management of the Stewart 
cause. If he had not resolved to supersede his father as candidate for 
the throne held by the usurping Hanoverians, he took for granted that 
he alone was fit to act as chief conspirator or negotiator for the Stewart 
restoration. It may even be that he had all along determined that he 
and not his father should be the Restoration King. Unknown to his 
father he had, as Mr. Lang notes, carried on a correspondence with the 
English Jacobites some time before he set out from Rome in 1744; and 
it is not unlikely that certain among them “wished James to resign in 
his favour.” The Prince was scarce the man to oppose such wishes, and 
had there been a Restoration without doubt he would have ruled, 
whether his father reigned or not. In addition, the Prince saw clearly 
that Catholicism could not be restored with the restoration of the 
dynasty ; that, sooner or later, it would be necessary to throw this Jonah 
overboard, and this implied a parting with his father. In his talks with 
his attendants in his Highland seclusion he did not conceal his opinion 
that his grandfather had committed a fatal blunder in favouring 
Catholicism. It is, in fact, quite unnecessary and quite wrong to 
associate, as some have done, his indifference to Catholicism with what 
is called his moral deterioration. He was constitutionally non-religious, 
and it so happened that, while the Catholic conventionalism might in 
a sense be made a means towards his great end, the Protestant 
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conventionalism was in this respect the more important of the two. 
This sufficiently explains his bitter and unappeasable indignation at 
his brother’s acceptance of a Cardinal’s hat. Mr. Ewald scoffingly refers 
to this as one of his pet grievances. Was it not rather a proof that, 
headstrong though he was, he was still not utterly innocent of common- 
sense? Hecould not but regard the step as a piece of wanton folly, 
and henceforth he washed his hands of both father and brother. They 
ceased to share his confidence, and he resolved to fight solely for his 
own hand. Another event, which co-operated with this quarrel to 
mould his future, was his expulsion from France on the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Declining with scorn the French King’s offer of an 
asylum at Fribourg, he resisted expulsion till he was carried out by 
force. Then he went to’ Avignon, and, finding residence there 
impossible, disappeared from public view. 

His life in seclusion has for the first time been fully outlined by 
Mr. Lang in Pickle the Spy, ina chapter called “The Prince in Fairy- 
land.” It is a romantic and charming headline; but “ The Prince in a 
Huff,” “ The Prince in his Cups,” “ The Prince in a Nightmare,” or “ The 
Prince in Bedlam,” had been nearer the truth. The idea of a life in 
hiding may have been suggested by d’Argenson ; but it was not at first 
adopted—not adopted until it happened to jump with Prince Charlie’s 
mood. It was under the stress of passionate indignation that he 
suddenly resolved, as he expressed it, to take “ refuge in some hole in a 
rock.” Being in utter disagreement with his circumstances, and unable 
to resign himself to the condition of impotency assigned to him through 
English diplomacy, he resolved to dissemble his identity and to retire 
from the world until he was able to make good his right to the sovereignty 
of Britain. But for those Highland wanderings of his, however, it is 
doubtful if he would have had recourse to such a strange shift for either 
the preservation of his dignity or the advancement of his interests. 
The old fugitive life had burned itself into his brain ; the fascination of 
its peril and excitement had more or less taken possession of him ; and, 
just as it is “once a burglar always a burglar,” so in his case the 
romance of concealment, the excitement of baffling detection, became 
almost a necessary of life; and the fashion of his existence became 
a sort of pale reflex of his wanderings in the Highlands. As to his 
intrigues, conspiracies, contrivances, enterprises, they were all more 
or less fantastic, chimerical, impossible. Unchecked, he could no doubt 
have done a deal of mischief both to friends and foes, but never an iota 
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of good to the cause he had at heart. That cause he and his father 
between them had “irretrievably ruinedy and Pickle the Spy—whe. . 
I don’t doubt, was,-as Mr. Lang supposes; young Glengarry—is on the 
whole to be regarded as a public benefactor: He was time and again 
the means of preventing much useless bloodshed, and he thus: so far ' 
helped even to save Prince Charlie from himself. As to Pickle’s motives 
—well, there is no means of completely fathoming them. How far he 
was actuated by mere “cussedness,” or devilry, or self-interest, or 
revenge, it were hard to say. Any person of discernment must have 
seen that the Prince had become impossible; as a Highland chief, 
Glengarry had abundant reasons for circumventing his endeavours to . 
entice the clans into a third disastrous rebellion; as a Macdonald, 
it would not have been surprising had he cherished a lasting grudge 
at the Prince for placing his clan on the left at Culloden; and even 
had none of these motives influenced him, since the Prince inevitably 
wounded the susceptibilities of all who came into close contact with 
him, it is not impossible that Glengarry cherished a personal grudge. 
Necessarily the Prince’s .character continued to deteriorate. But 
did it do so because of the uncommon quality of his “original 
charms and virtues”? Or because he was not good enough or 
great enough for his task? Engaged in an adventure for which such 
abilities as he had were quite unsuited, he became inevitably a bungler, 
and all the greater bungler for his iron nerve, his hard, unbending will, 
and his quenchless ambition. In hope or in success he was chivalrous, 
tolerant, and merciful; thwarted, he became quite unmanageable— 
morose, irrational, mean, bad-tempered, and brutal. But he could not 
have become what he did become had chivalry, magnanimity, and ruth 
been fundamentals in his character. The fundamental in his character 
was resolution ; but its uncommon strength made him abnormally hard 
and intolerant. The same Prince who, when things were going badly . 
with him, quarrelled with all his best friends—turned off Goring “ like 
a common footman”; treated the Earl Mareschal in such a fashion 
that he renounced him in sheer disgust ; and is described by Dawkins 
as “in some degree devoid of reason,” “ obstinate,” “ungrateful,” 
“unforgiving and revengeful for the very smallest offence,” had at 
Culloden, and before Culloden, shown a fatal inability to appreciate the 
talents and fidelity of his best and ablest friends. His excessive drinking 
no doubt tended to exaggerate his worst qualities ; but it also was but 
a form of the same fundamental weakness. 
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The Walkinshaw connexion is still more or less involved in mystery. 
As to the Prince’s French mistresses or female friends—Madame de 
Guémené, the Princess de Talmond, the Duchess d’Aiguillon, Made- 
moiselle Ferrand—his relations with them were more or less accidental 
and superficial But Miss Walkinshaw’s was a different case. 
According to her daughter, the Prince first met her at Bannockburn, 
when he got from her a promise to follow him “wherever Providence 
might lead him, if he failed in his attempt.” Was it, then, Miss 
Walkinshaw, and not the second daughter of the King of France, the 
Prince meant when he toasted the “ Black Eye” in Highland drinking 
bouts? And if, as Mr. Lang seems to affirm, Miss Walkinshaw did not 
join the Prince till the summer of 1752, how are we to account for her 
long delay ? If both were passionately attached from the spring of 
1746, how could they keep apart for six long weary years? The affair 
had, of course, an unhappy ending. They are said to have got drunk 
together, and to have quarrelled almost daily. The Prince was 
accustomed to beat her unmercifully with a stick. But, when his 
friends asked him to give her up, he replied :—“I would rather lose 
my chance of a crown than do wrong to the woman who has loved me 
for many years, and who has now only my protection to depend upon.” 
And when at last the lady took refuge from him in a convent, he wrote 
to the King of France asking that orders should be given for her 
immediate return. Neither this request, nor one that at least their 
daughter should be sent to him, was complied with; and not until 
his wife, the Princess of Stolberg, left him, was Miss Walkinshaw 
induced to agree to an arrangement by which the daughter, then a lady 
of thirty, should go to him. He was then a mere wreck, and whether 
on this account, or from recollections of her mother, or because she 
was his daughter, or because of certain qualities in herself, he not 
only became warmly attached to her, but permitted her to guide and 
influence him as no one else had ever been able todo. “ She checked 
him,” wrote Mrs. Piozzi, “when he drank too much, or when he talked 
too much. Poor soul! Though one evening he called Mr. Greathead 
up to him, and said in good English, and in a loud, though cracked 
voice :—‘I will speak to my own subjects in my own way, sare. Ay, 
and I will soon speak to you, sir, in Westminster Hall’—the Duchess 
shrugged her shoulders.” 

T. F. HENDERSON. 

















THE LITERATURE OF ANARCHISM 


HE explosion in Aldersgate Street Station, like the murder of 
TT Canovas del Castillo, was the work of an Anarchist ; and that, 
in the terms of the Report of the Board of Trade, is a very 
“formidable” fact. For once more we are reminded that there exists 
a class of men who have declared war upon socicty, and that Anarchism, 
that strange, detestable product of modern “ intellectualism,” is a terrible 
reality. To dismiss the subject as a fruit of divers half-crazed brains 
would be unphilosophic; for a doctrine which has some kind of 
scientific basis, and in whose name the most horrible crimes have 
been committed by men who risked their own lives in the act, and 
then went glorying to the scaffold, has a claim to consideration. 
Here is a faith, which on the one hand is passionately advocated by 
men like Kropotkin and Réclus, and on the other is acted on by 
ruffians like Ravachol and Angiolillo. The matter, then, is one of 
deadly interest. 

The Literature of Anarchism is already voluminous: it has even 
attained to the dignity of a bibliography.* And whether we look at 
it from the point of view of the ability, or the number, or the versatility 
of its authors, it is remarkable. In the form of books, pamphlets, 
articles, poems, journals, placards, and manifestos, it is unceasingly 
producing in many languages over the whole civilised world. That any 
other gospel—not purely religious—was ever more widely preached, 
may well be doubted ; and an activity so restless in a cause which leads 
to such results is a fact which cannot be ignored. What, then, it 
may be pertinently asked, is the origin of Anarchism? What are the 
arguments by which it is supported? And by what literary agencies 
is its propagandism contrived and done ? 

Anarchism, as a determined system of the negation of all authority 
and government, is of recent growth and of Franco-Russian origin. 
Its modern advocates, however, refer their beliefs in writers com- 
paratively old. The basis of the creed is discovered in the Middle 
Ages, when a society called the Association of the Brothers and 





* Bibliographie de [ Anarchie, by M. Nettlau. 
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Sisters of the Free Spirit denied the moral basis of every kind of 
government. Then, from the writings of authors of established fame, 
various statements or obzter dicta are culled, which seem, apart from 
their context, to support the Anarchist idea. They are the texts, so to 
speak, from which Anarchy is preached: as the “ Fais ce que veux ” of 
Rabelais, and the “A chacun sclon ses besoins et selon la possibilité” 
of the Anabaptist Miinzer. So, too, La Boétie, Montaigne’s friend, is 
laid under contribution, and his treatise, De fa Servitude Veolontaire, is 
quoted with approval. Right, he said, has not created man for Service ; 
where there is no Liberty, men live under atyranny. Even La Fontaine 
does not escape, but is placed among the fathers of Anarchy ; for his 
aphorism, “ Notre ennemi, c’est notre maitre,” often figures at the head 
of revolutionary placards. Stranger still, Bossuet is claimed as an 
Anarchist, for did he not denounce the rich for their insolent oppres- 
sion of the poor, and in his righteous indignation commit himself to 
the statement that God had given all things as a common gift to 
men, just as He had given the air and the light, and that there was 
nothing over which any one had any individual claim? that, in fact, 
“tout est proie a tous”? These words now form part and parcel of 
the Anarchist creed, and by a monstrous irony of fate, Bossuet, the 
lover of humanity, is claimed as a patron by the most cold-blooded 
class of malefactors that the world has seen. Strangest of all, Burke, 
the arch-enemy of Revolution, is also among the prophets. His Vindt- 
cation of Natural Society ; or a View of the Miseries and Evils Arising 
to Mankind from Every Species of Artificial Society, a satirical parody 
of Bolingbroke, has been taken seriously, and is given a place in 
Anarchist literature. That Diderot, and then Rousseau, whose Contrat 
Social Voltaire called “a code of anarchy,” should be cited, is not 
surprising : they were the “ oracles that set the world in flames,” and 
no one can wonder that they lead the way to Dartmoor and Bicétre 
to this day. “ Nature,” said Diderot, “has made neither masters nor 
servants: I will neither give laws nor accept them.” That is a dictum 
which has been received by Anarchists with a chorus of applause. 
Again, when Rousseau proclaimed that inequality is a social product 
and the result of education, he was sowing the seeds of a more 
portentous growth than he ever dreamed of in his wildest flights 
of fancy. So, too, with his philosophy of the origin of society: as 
when he said that “the first person who, having a plot of land, thought 
of declaring it Wine, and found people simple enough to believe him, 
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was the true founder of civil society.” Paine and Godwin are claimed 
as Anarchists in theory. The first, because he said that Society 
is produced by our wants and Government by our wickedness, and 
that Government, even at its best, is only a necessary evil ; the second, 
because he gave these remarks the stamp of his approval. Even 
Alexander von Humboldt, J. S. Mill, and Herbert Spencer are among 
the Fathers of this Church. So often do disciples pervert and torture 
the teaching, and borrow the authority of their masters, in support of 
dogmas to which they would never have assented ! 

That some, however, should have been made the texts of Anarchy 
is only what might have been expected. Take Rousseau, for example— 
Rousseau the mischievous, the irresponsible, the ungibbeted. Dr. Johnson 
used to say that he should have been transported ; and it would have 
been better for his country if transported he had been. For during the 
Revolution Anarchism was put in practice in fact, if not in name; and 
Jacques Roux and Hébert, chief of the Enragés, were the dynamitards 
of ’93. But the doctrine was not yet formulated—the floating ideas had 
not yet been crystallised into a system ; so that the first to give them form 
and substance was Proudhon. Born at Besancon in 1809, this man was 
known not only for ability, but also for character. His lectures and his 
writings were distinguished alike for their quality and their piety. But 
in 1840 he startled the world by the production of that remarkable 
book, Qu’est-ce gue la Proprieté? the answer to which question is :— 
“Ja Proprieté, cest le Vol.” To own is to plunder: there is no such 
robber as he that hath something to steal! He afterwards went to jail 
for his part in the Revolution of 1848, and was again imprisoned in 
1858. He died seven years later in comparative obscurity. But he has 
the distinction of being the first to systematise the negation which is 
Anarchism. According to his theory, there must be no more State: 
there shall be only a sort of Administration charged with the duty 
of securing liberty and justice for all. No more mbsters, if you please, 
and no more classes, high or low ; sovereignty resides in every several 
citizen ; everything is decentralised ; from Government there emerges 
No-Government—in a word, Anarchism. Moreover, there is an end 
to national frontiers and /a Patrie: for all the peoples of the world will 
fraternise together. That is Proudhon, and Proudhon is almost identical 
with Anarchism. 

With Proudhon Anarchism was little more than a philosophical 
abstraction ; and though he is responsible for a whole “ littérature 
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proudhonnienne,” it was reserved for two Russians to give the theory 
a forward impulse into practical politics. These two were Michael 
Bakunin and Peter Kropotkin. Bakunin was born in 1814, of an 
aristocratic family, and entered the Russian Army. He left it at 
twenty-one, and, taking up his residence at Moscow, he studied Hegel 
and Schopenhauer, and formed one of a circle of young men, among 
whom were Katkoff, afterwards famous as the Editor of The Moscow 
Gasette, and the redoubtable Herzen. In 1846 he visited Paris, where 
he imbibed something from Proudhon and George Sand. He was first 
distinguished as an active Panslavist, and of course took a part in the 
Revolution of 1848. For his work at Dresden he was surrendered to 
the Russian authorities, who sent him to Siberia, whence he succeeded 
in making his escape. It was not, however, until 1865 that he turned 
his attention to social questions ; for it was only then that he founded 
the International Association of Working Men, of which Karl Marx 
was the dominating spirit. It was in connexion with this Association 
that the two men ultimately quarrelled. They agreed that Society 
must be reconstituted ; but while the Socialism of Marx meant Liberty 
gagged and chained, the Anarchism of Bakunin meant Liberty turned 
License. Bakunin thereupon founded the International Alliance of 
Democratic Socialism, which subsequently became known as the 
Federation of the Jura. His rivalry with Marx was very bitter, and 
the triumph of his ideas at the Congress of the International in 1873 
proved the destruction of that institution. He died in 1876, leaving 
behind him a great mass of letters, pamphlets, and addresses, but only 
one work of much renown :—Dieu et /’Etat, which has been translated 
into many tongues. 

Such were the sources of the Anarchist idea. Who, then, are its 
preachers, and what is their propagandist work? The literature of 
Anarchism may conveniently be classified in groups:—books and 
pamphlets, journalism, poems and popular songs, placards and 
manifestcs ; and of cach a few words will be said. Of books properly 
so called there are very few, but of articles and pamphlets there is 
an abundance. Some bear the names of popular authors; many are 
anonymous. They vary in price from five to seventy-five centimes, 
and the covers are often inscribed with a request to “ read and pass on.” 
A very few are distributed gratis, the most popular of these being one 
entitled Riches et Pauvres, of which fifty thousand copies are said to 
have been scattered. The best articles may he ascribed to Kropotkin 
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and Réclus, men of high character and pre-eminently the literary 
Anarchists. The first has had a romantic past. Born in 1842, he 
began as a Page in the Imperial household, entered the army, and 
afterwards travelled in Siberia, and made a reputation by examining 
the glacial deposits of Finland and Sweden. It was not until 1872 
that he visited Belgium and Switzerland, where he joined the 
advanced or Anarchist section of the International. Returning to 
Russia, he was imprisoned for joining in a revolutionary plot ; he 
escaped ; he once more made his way to Switzerland, and joined 
the Jura Federation. As for Elisée Réclus, the famous geographer, 
he took part in the Paris Commune; he was transported ; he was 
amnestied. It is to these two, above all, that the world is indebted 
for its knowledge of what Anarchism means: they are the authors of 
what may be called the Anarchist’s library :—Kropotkin’s Paroles d’un 
Révolté and la Conquéte du Pain, with prefaces by Réclus; and the 
latter’s Evolution et Révolution and les Produits de la Terre. For 
the benefit of English readers, both Kropotkin and Réclus have 
written articles in English reviews. These articles, unconvincing 
though they be, deserve consideration as excellent expositions of the 
Anarchist theory. In the second class of writers, two deserve a special 
mention: Jean Grave and Charles Malato. Grave’s Société Mourante 
and Société au lendemain de la Révolution have been very widely read ; 
while Malato’s Phzlosophie de l’ Anarchie is a very useful exposition. 
Journalism, as might have been expected, is the form which, in the 
main, the Literature of Anarchism takes; and in this department 
the Anarchist has been wonderfully active. To give a connected 
account of Anarchist journals is by no means easy ; for most of them 
have been exceedingly short-lived. They are written in almost every 
European language, and a few years ago at any rate there were some 
fifty, all speaking at once. The Press, in fact, is a most important 
means of propagandism. Journals supported by writers who give their 
services, and relying upon their sales to cover their expenses, can be 
carried on only with considerable difficulty. Yet a few have been 
decidedly successful. The Avant-Garde, which was actually the first 
(it was produced in 1878), had a very brief career; but /e Révolt?, 
founded by Kropotkin, and published first at Geneva and afterwards at 
Paris (where the name was changed to /a Révolte), was regularly issued 
until it was suppressed in 1894. To its columns, which were grave and 
doctriniare in character, the chief contributors were Kropotkin and 
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Réclus. Jean Grave was its director; and for many a year this 
philosopher-mechanic—he made shoes before he took to writing— 
carried on the paper with indefatigable zeal. In a garret in the Rue 
Mouffetard, clothed in a long black blouse, and with papers and 
pamphlets heaped around him, for a dozen years or more he was always 
to be found engaged upon his editorial duties. A logician with a style, 
he made /a Révolte as successful as an Anarchist journal could be made. 
This Anarchist 7zmes, as I may term it, had at one time, it is said, a 
circulation of eight thousand, of which eight hundred were subscribed. 
One of its features was the literary supplement, in which extracts from 
well-known writers were given: the passages being selected which 
were held to support in any way the Anarchist idea. So that, whatever 
may be thought of Anarchism, /a Révolte had considerable literary 
merit. Very different was /e Pére Petnard; for if la Révolte 
represented the brain of the party, Ze Pere Peinard was the exponent 
of its passions. Founded in 1888, it was edited by Emile Pouget, a 
vigorous writer, once in a good position, but imprisoned for his share in 
an émeute. Though the letterpress was more remarkable for invective 
than for argument, the illustrations were the feature that gave the paper 
its notoriety. Appearing regularly on the last sheet, always rude and 
sometimes revolting in type, they held up the Bourgeois and the 
Capitalist to odium and contempt, and gave the paper a circulation of 
about 8,500 copies, rising to twice that number when a general election 
was in progress. That so incendiary a print should have been 
summarily suppressed in 1894 can hardly be a matter of surprise. 
Another, the J/xzernational, went further still: it appealed openly to 
violence, and brought out a tiny leaflet called /’/ndicateur Anarchiste, 
where the manufacture and the use of the most dangerous explosives—. 
“produits anti-bourgeois,” as they were humorously called—were 
carefully explained. In close connexion with these sheets are the 
illustrated almanacs and the revolutionary calendars, published to 
commemorate the chief events in the history of Anarchy, and to 
establish a sort of martyrology of those who have perished in the cause ; 
for with the good Anarchist the movement is a religion, and Ravachol 
Henry, and Vaillant are canonised. The manifestos and the placards 
are an expression of print, which in its way is exceedingly important. 
The work of different independent “ groups” of Anarchists, they are 
scattered broadcast, and are often of the most inflammatory kind. 
Usually described as printed by some agency with a fantastic name, they 
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are difficult to trace to their sources, but at times of general clection 
they are produced in great abundance, with the twin objects of inducing 
electors to abstain, and of bemerding candidates of all parties. La 
Vengeance est un devoir! says one; Mort aux juges, mort aux jurés! 
howls another ; On ne tuera jamais asses, concludes a third ; and so on 
Here are specimens of two manifestos that appeared in France during a 
general election :—‘‘ Comrades, election times can be only a favourable 
occasion to show the People how it is explcited, and the social injustice 
of which it is the victim, and to preach rebellion. Every human being 
has a right to live and thrive ; and we only regard as robbers the rich, 
and those who exploit and take from the poor.” And again :—“ Down 
with the Chamber, people! Take back your liberty, your initiative, and 
keep them. The Government is the flunkey of Capital. Down with the 
Government! Down with King Carnot! To the gutter with the Senate! 
To the river with the Chamber! To the dunghill with all this old social 
rottenness! Down with the Chamber! Down with the Senate, the 
Presidency, Capital! Up with the Social Revolution! Up with 
Anarchy !” - 

Some of these manifestos are specially written for the Army. The 
“group” known as the “ League of Anti-Patriots” is particularly active 
in this line, especially at times when conscripts are leaving home for 
barracks. The Chant des Aunti-patriotes belongs to the League. Here 
is a scrap from one of its manifestos :—‘ Conscripts, we are enemies of 
law ; all laws are barbarous, unjust, idiotic, contrived by capitalists and 
their flunkeys wholly to their own profit and to the hurt of the producers, 
the poor, the unlucky. A struggle has been entered upon with the poor, 
who resist the exploitation of which they are the victims, and the 
middle-classes arm in self-defence. They call you, soldiers, to their aid, 
wishing to make you their hired assassins; but at what wages? 
Conscripts, as you go to barracks, reflect upon what the Anarchists tell 
you; reflect!” It is with allurements of this kind and with anti- 
patriotic songs that the recruits are accompanied right up to the 
town halls where the lots are drawn; while those already enlisted are 
corrupted by leaflets distributed in barracks. Strenuous efforts are 
also made to reach the peasantry, and many bagmen—known in France 
as trimardeurs ; from trimard, which is slang for a long route— pad. the 
hoof in the service of the Anarchist Icea. A special form of literature 
has been designed for the country people, one well known example of 
which is the little pamphlet by Réclus, called A mon Freére le Paysan. 
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That Anarchism should have its poets is natural ; but they need not 
detain us long. An Anarchist anthology would but weary and disgust 
One singer only need be named, the laureate of Anarchy, as I may 
call him, Paul Paillette. Several volumes of his poems have been 
published: TZadlettes d’un Lészard, Echos Anarchiques, Voix Nouvelle, 
being probably the best known. His Chanson des Enfants de la Nature, 
in which he glorifies Free Love, is very popular, and is a fair example 
of his style. Plato, with his quiet irony, once said that he thought that 
all poets should be crowned with garlands, and then led out of the city ; 
but in the case of Paul Paillette he would certainly have dispensed with 
the preliminary crowning. Here it is that mention should be made of 
the Anarchist song, though, strictly speaking, it ought not to be spoken 
of as poetry. Some have become great favourites in revolutionary 
circles, as Pére /a Purge, and le Drott du Travailleur, with the 
refrain :— 


Ouvrier, prends la machine! 
Prends la terre, paysan ! e 


Another, Ze Pére Duchesne, was made notorious, because three lines 
from it were Ravachol’s last words :-— 


Si tu veux étre heureux 
Nom de Dieu! 
Pends ton propri¢taire. 


These specimens will suffice. 

Such, in brief, are the forms which the Literature of Anarchism 
takes. As to the meaning of it all, the Anarchist philosopher has set 
out his creed so plainly you cannot mistake it. Réclus says :—“ Our 
object is to live without government and without law.” Kropotkin 
remarks that “the ideal of the political organisation of society is a 
condition of things where the functions of government are reduced to 
a minimum ”: that “the ultimate aim of society is the reduction of the 
functions of government to nil—that is to a society without government, 
to Anarchy.” Jean Grave argues thus :—“ Anarchy desires to assert 
the negation of Authority. Now, Authority pretends to justify its 
existence by the necessity of defending social institutions—as the 
Family, Religion, Property, &c.—and it has created a great machinery 
to assure its exercise and its sanction—as the Law, the Army, the 
Legislative and Executive Powers, &c. The Anarchist, then, is sworn 
to attack all institutions of which Power has been created the defender, 
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and whose utility it seeks to demonstrate in order to justify its own 
existence.” However absurd it may appear, the doctrine has a 
reasonable basis. It is the quintessence of Individualism and the 
antithesis of Bureaucracy. A colony of St. Simonians is said to have 
worn a coat so made that none could take it off without another’s 
help: this as a perpetual reminder of mutual dependence. Anarchism 
is the exact opposite: it is the gospel of individual independence. 
Bismarck once remarked that freedom is a luxury which few could 
allow themselves, but the Anarchist holds it a necessary of life. And 
in so far as it is a protest against excessive interference by the State, 
Anarchism has a firm basis on the ultimate facts of human nature. 
When Réclus said that “a man can be truly moral only when he is his 
own master,” he did not greatly err (the connexion of morality and 
freedom was long since pointed out by Aristotle). The conclusion, then, 
at which the Anarchist arrives is, that in the ideal social system all 
things are held in common, and every one is free from restraint. And 
this brings me to consider causes. In the first place the effect called 
Anarchy may be due in part’ to that overgrown bureaucracy which, 
together with excessive taxation and compulsory service, has so far 
reduced the liberty of the subject in some parts of Europe that every- 
body is more or less subject to the policeman, the tax-gatherer, and 
the drill-sergeant. Even Socialism, the panacea of some reformers, has 
perhaps stimulated Anarchism; for the Socialist rather trenches on 
liberty than extends it. The two creeds, indeed, are mutually repellent. 
Self-government, moreover, in modern democracies is really nothing 
else than government by others, and majorities are as tyrannical as 
absolute monarchs. The name of the thing is changed, and that is all. 
It is perhaps against this failure of Democracy—that Democracy which, 
it was fondly believed, was destined to regenerate the earth—that 
Anarchism cries out aloud. Between the theoretical Anarchist and the 
Anarchist who does not shrink from force a distinction must be 
drawn. The former is well-meaning but mad: the latter is a dangerous 
ego-maniac, an anti-socialist who cannot adapt himself to circumstances. 
As Nordau says:—“ Discontent as the consequence of incapacity of 
adaptation, want of sympathy with his fellow creatures arising from 
weak representative capacity, the instinct of destruction as the result 
of arrested development of mind—these things make the Anarchist.” 
This is the man who is so “incensed” by “the vile blows and buffets 
of the world” that he is reckless what he does to spite the world, and 
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is ready to take up what is euphemistically called “la propagande 
par le fait.” Bring this man beneath the influence of the literature of 
Anarchism, and he turns bomb-thrower straight. Certain writers 
repudiate the use of violence, but their responsibility is none the less 
heavy : is, indeed, the heavier, because they do not scruple to sympathise 
with the miscreants who suffer for their crimes. The dynamitard, you 
are asked to believe, is in truth a saintly character who is content to 
lose his life in the pursuit of an ideal. In his Phzlosophie de [ Anarchie, 
Malato quotes a saying of Karl Marx, that force is the “ midwife of 
societies,” and he goes on to remark (but in perfect seriousness) that 
the Anarchist will play the part of (so to speak) the accoucheuse 
of the Twentieth Century. This is just one of those passages which, 
by seeming to justify the use of violence, directly tend to the encourage- 
ment of outrage ; and it is because of this tendency that the Literature 
of Anarchism has become a subject of practical importance. 


C. B ROYLANCE-KENT. 
























DANISH COMPETITION 


RRARE est humanum. Error is hard to overtake, and no torm 
FE of error—involving so much conflict of opinion, so many well- 
intentioned but futile essays, and so many doctrinatre \ectures— 
has for so long a period disturbed the peaceful side of the agricultural 
world as the mistaken teaching that the British farmer is to blame for 
the success of the Danish farmer in our markets. The British farmer is 
said to be hopeless and stupid, bigoted, and conservative. Is it because 
he refuses to budge at the bidding of the thousand and one amateurs 
who so philanthropically advise him from week to week? Or is it because 
with little money remaining, he declines to embark in enterprises for 
which he knows he is by trajning and climate unfitted ? To-day it is 
Mr. Ernest Williams who, while writing with the hand of Esau, speaks 
with the voice of Jacob, producing from one pocket the Land Court and 
from the other Protection. Yesterday it was Lord Winchilsea, whose 
faith in the regeneration of agriculture through the medium of “ Co- 
operation for Sale” has, perhaps, ere this been shaken at its foundation. 
To-morrow, when the Danish bubble has been pricked, some other 
mistaken policy will be proposed by those who, with every good 
wish for agricultural prosperity, have neither the knowledge nor the 
experience necessary to shape it. 

With the exception of Her Majesty’s Government, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain in particular, no member of the community is so alternately 
counselled and abused as the British farmer, but he is as little perturbed 
as the Secretary of the Colonies, and goes—if with a less clear course 
before him—as steadily on his way. Since the year 1889 the profits of 
the farmer in this country have been both unsteady and unsatisfactory. 
Concurrent with an annual increase in the imports of produce of almost 
every kind, there has been a series of disastrous seasons, so that low 
prices have been accompanied by diminished crops. The population, 
meanwhile ever increasing, has (owing to the prosperity of our general 
trade) been endowed with greater purchasing power, and from year to 
year foreign and colonial producers have been enabled to ship large 
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and still larger consignments of goods to our markets—these not 
being obtainable in sufficient quantity at home. With the enormous 
depreciation in the value of wheat and meat it is not surprising that 
prophets should have arisen to declare that the farmer’s occupation was 
gone. Subsidiary means of extracting money from the land were, 
however, extended, and among these Dairy Farming came to the front. 
It has been my lot to be identified with this delightful industry for the 
past twenty years, to watch its growth, to take part, with a handful of 
friends, in the inception of the earliest—as in the latest form of technical 
instruction—and to search in remote districts of many countries for that 
knowledge which is so essential to its expansion. Twenty years ago 
Cheese-making was a method largely depending upon the skilful 
application of rule of thumb; to-day it is an art with scientific rules 
behind it. Butter production was a considerable industry, but although 
there were opinions there were no rules ; there was empirical advice, but 
there were no remedies when things went wrong, which was the case 
about twice a week on well regulated farms. The best authorities of the 
time knew nothing of principles, for while a few makers—owing to a 
respectable use of the scrubbing brush, and to circumstances over which 
it alone had any control—consistently made a good article by which the 
public were enabled to learn what butter really was, the general body of 
farmers’ wives—butter was pin-money and the housekeeping bank then 
—manufactured an article which to-day would be rejected by the 
millions who are satisfied with the cheapest Danish. For my own part 
I determined to interview the makers of France, which was then the 
leading butter-exporting country of the world, but even there little was 
to be gained, apart from the object-lessons which the union of farmer 
and wife presented, in their labours for the delectation of the Parisian 
and the London public. 

In 1879 we imported a little more than two million cwts. of butter, 
valued at ten and a quarter millions sterling. In 1896 the imports 
excecded three and a third million cwts., valued at fifteen and a third 
millions sterling, besides nearly a million cwts. of margarine of the value 
of two and a half millions. Since the earlier year Denmark has come 
to the front, and it is the remarkable expansion of her trade which has 
led to so many superficial enquiries and to so much unsound advice to 
our farmers. Taking the average of the six years, 1874-79, the butter 
exported from Denmark in 1879 was only 263,000 cwts., increasing but 
slightly during the following five years, in one of which I went over to 
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learn something of the system followed. At that time the imports 
were about 50,000 cwts. In 1896 the exports had increased to 
1,210,000 cwts., practically all which came to this country, but the 
imports had increased to 323,490 cwts. The above figures are those 
given by M. Boggild, the Chief Consulent of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Denmark, whereas the imports from Denmark for 1896 given 
by the British Board of Agriculture are considerably larger, probably on 
account of the different periods at which the statistical year terminates. 
Now let us see what these prodigious figures mean :— 


1,210,000 cwts. = 135,520,000 lbs. 


equivalent, at a ratio of 254 lbs. of milk, to some 338,800,000 gallons 
of milk. If we assume that the average yield of the British cow is 
420 gallons, we arrive at the fact that the Danish butter export repre- 
sents the milking capacity of 806,666 cows. Now the total number of 
cows and heifers in Great Britain in 1896 amounted only to 2,511,000, 
and of these probably 25 per cent. were not in milk. In other words, 
we import from this one little country butter alone representing more 
cows than there are in Scotland and Wales combined, or half as many as 
are milked at any one time by the whole of the farmers of England. 
The number is sufficient to maintain over 40,000 farmers, representing 
200,000 persons, each owning 20 cows, and occupying their own land. 
We have seen that the Danish farmers have in the course of some 
thirteen years raised a moderate export trade into one of leviathan 
proportions. By so doing they have converted agricultural depression 
into agricultural prosperity. By the employment of the term “ pros- 
perity”” I do not suggest that they are accumulating wealth, but that 
they are enabled to obtain all that man needs to make him contented 
and happy—substantial food, good clothing, education, and all the 
remaining actual necessaries of life. There can be no permanent 
happiness in the mere collection or acquisition of property, whether it 
be land or gold, nor does the prosperity of a people depend upon the 
accumulation of either. Those who devote a life to this form of industry 
too often find, when it is too late, that they have collected only for the 
eagles to distribute. In Denmark, however, the prosperity of the 
farmer is a national safeguard; it secures the best of all forms of 
industry—productive labour; it prevents the unequal distribution of 
wealth, and it has the effect of preserving a class which is the backbone 
of the nation, while preventing the too rapid growth of those undesirable 
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creatures who fawn upon the rich and the titled, and patronise labour— 
the jeunesse dorée—the gilded youth of English snobland. 


Let us then examine the causes of this prosperity. Practically they 
are three in number :—Education, Co-operation, and Ownership in the 
Land. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


In 1879 Denmark was a corn-exporting country ; it is now a corn- 
importing country. The change from corn-production is the result of 
education, without which co-operation would have been of little avail. 
In all countries with which we are acquainted, and in which the farms 
are small, some form of co-operation is essential for the profitable 
production of butter and cheese. A few years ago I was staying 
with a French farmer, the Mayor of his Commune, who owned a small 
factory, in which he daily received the milk from nearly a hundred 
small cowkeepers who owned and occupied from two to twenty acres 
of land. In this district there were some 20,000 small plots and 
fields farmed by the peasantry, to whom a factory was essential. In 
Switzerland, in Parma, and in Emilia the factory system is a szne gud 
non, in consequence of the small size of the farms and the large size 
of the cheese made. In Scandinavia the factory system prevents that 
inferiority of produce which has until recently been the bane of Ireland. 
Where it becomes necessary to export butter to a distant market, it is 
necessary to pack it in bulk, as in 56 lb. boxes or casks. The small 
farmer cannot do this with success, because quality depends upon the 
whole of the butter in each cask being the produce of one churning, 
whereas as the owner of only two to a dozen cows he is unable to produce 
more than a few pounds daily. At one time, it is true, especially in 
Ireland, the small producer filled his cask during the course of ten to 
twenty days by adding layers of butter from time to time, so that when 
it arrived at the market it was found—as might be supposed where lack 
of skill was added to lack of system—variable both in colour and 
quality. To-day the small farmers deliver their milk to the factory, 
receiving payment in accordance with its productive power and the 
market price of butter. It should be pointed out that at the inception 
of the factory system many difficulties were encountered. Sometimes 
the cream was purchased from the farmers, this having been raised 
under a variety of methods in more or less unsuitable apartments. It 
was soon found that, weight for weight or measure for measure, the 
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cream of one farmer was much more valuable than that of another; but 
nevertheless all were paid at the same rate. The process of churning 
each farmer’s cream separately was tried, with the result that, while 
each man was accurately credited with the weight to which he was 
entitled, the quality was so variable that it became impossible to mix 
or blend it for marketing in bulk without considerable loss, however 
skilfully it was graded. When, finally, the whole of the milk from 
numerous contributing farmers was mixed and passed through the 
centrifugal separator, butter of uniform quality was produced, but that 
quality was still too variable and too often inferior. It was apparent 
that this was owing to the imperfect condition of the milk which some 
of the farmers delivered. How was the difficulty to be remedied? It 
is here that the Danes have done such good work. By the assistance 
of their Government, and the energy and skill of such men as the late 
Professor Fjord, Professor Storch, and of Professor Segelcke, almost 
every obstacle has been overcome, and the true raéconale of butter- 
production has been developed. Denmark has been one of the chief 
cradles of Dairy science, for. upon a mastery of the principles the 
success of its new and growing industry depended. The variability 
of milk depends upon its composition and its purity, but the com- 
position of the milk produced by Danish cattle is very regular ; this, 
therefore, was not a source of difficulty. The purity of milk, however, 
depends entirely upon the cleanliness of the farmer, his stables, his 
cattle, his milk-vessels, the hands and clothing of the milkers, and the 
atmosphere in which milking takes place. Formerly it was erroneously 
supposed that more milk was obtained by the exclusion of light and 
of air for the provision of warmth. It is now recognised that both are 
as essential to health as to life ; and that as the admission of air into 
the cattle-buildings ‘diminishes the number of germs per cubic foot by 
dilution of the atmosphere, so does the admission of sunlight destroy 
them. If, therefore, one farmer, by carelessness and want of cleanliness 
in any particular, delivered milk contaminated by dirt, and especially 
by destructive bacteria, he infected the whole volume with which it was 
mixed, and fer se the butter produced from it. But nous avons changé 
tout cela. The bacteriologist has shown that, although the presence 
of specific bacteria is necessary to effect that change in cream upon 
which the maker depends to obtain a large yield of butter of high 
quality, he can safely destroy all the germs present in milk from which 
cream is to be taken, depending upon subsequent inoculation for the 
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introduction of those germs which are alone essential. It is for this 
reason that in the modern factories of Denmark and Sweden the 
process of pasteurisation at a temperature of 175 degrees F. is adopted. 
This process not only destroys germs which are destructive from the 
butter-maker’s point of view, but those which are dangerous to the 
health of the consumer. In order to maintain high quality, and conse- 
quently position in the British markets, Butter Shows are continually 
held in both Denmark and Sweden. There is no such thing as preparing 
for competition ; makers are required to send, immediately on receipt 
of a telegram, casks of butter which are ready made, and these are 
examined by experts with infinite care, as well for the determination 
of their keeping properties as of their quality. As under the Danish 
system the youth intended for an agricultural career are sent in the 
course of their education to first-class farmers for instruction in practical 
work, it follows that the authorities have always a list of the best 
makers on hand, and it is to these that they are entrusted. Such, then, 
are the lines on which Danish farmers have been educated—lines which 
have been developed by patient and exhaustive research and experiment 
in the laboratory and on the farm. 


THE YOUNG FARMER’S EDUCATION 


Let us next glance at the broad system under which young rustic 
Denmark is educated. In various parts of the country are distributed 
combined High Schools and Agricultural Schools, which are attended 
by about six thousand young men and women of almost mature years 
and chiefly drawn from the small farming class. Among the factors 
which have been responsible for their success, says Captain la Cour, the 
Director of the School at Lyngby, are “a most excellent system of rural 
tenure with a numerous class of peasant proprietors, and an equal 
distribution of wealth which enables people of all classes to sacrifice 
something for the education of their children.” These schools, adds the 
same authority, are intended to “ prepare the young so as to give them a 
better chance in the fight for existence.” The students attend for six 
months at a time, their age being from cighteen to twenty-five years, 
at the Agricultural School, and they receive instruction in physics, 
chemistry, natural history, anatomy, physiology, among other subjects, 
and take part in demonstrations and examinations, and all for the 
payment of 33s. 4d. to 40s. a month, board and lodging included. 
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Adjoining the High and Agricultural Schools at Lyngby, which I was 
permitted to inspect a year or two ago, is an agricultural experiment 
station and a well conducted farm, the property of the Director. To the 
maintenance of these schools the Government contributes £10,000. If 
the student desires more advanced knowledge he is provided with the 
means of acquiring it at the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College 
at Copenhagen, where at the time of a visit to the city in July there were 
three hundred and seventy-six young men, who pay fees out of all 
proportion to the charges made at the leading colleges in this country ; 
but there is also this difference, that the students at the Danish institution 
are intended for a working career. Attached to the college is a laboratory 
for agricultural research in which the purely practical questions affecting 
the farmer’s prosperity are handled, and where some of the best work 
known to the agricultural world has been accomplished, with chemical, 
bacteriological, and physiological laboratories, in each of which splendid 
research work has been and is still being done. Here Storch has isolated 
and studied the bacteria of milk, and Herr Bang has almost completed a 
life work in the study of the tubercle bacillus in relation to cattle and 
discovered the organism responsible for epizootic abortion—two feats of 
giant importance and capacity which has placed him on a dazzling 
pinnacle and which are alone sufficient to make Denmark famous in 
agricultural science. To these laboratories the State annually contributes 
45,500. It is not surprising that, owing to the practical results which have 
been achieved by those who direct them, a thousand co-operative factories 
should have been established in ten years, and that the Government 
should have voted large annual sums, now £5,600, for the purpose of 
combating a disease which, as in England, so largely affects the prosperity 
of the farmer—tuberculosis—the disease better known as consumption in 
man. To the greater knowledge which has been obtained by investiga- 
tion, and to improved practice resulting from the dissemination of that 
knowledge, the greater part of the increase in the export of butter, from 
twenty-two to eighty-eight millions of pounds yearly, must be put down. 
So says Bernard Béggild, the chief expert to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Denmark. 

A brief reference to the system of instruction in Sweden must 
complete this reference to education. The State College of Alnarp 
includes (1) a higher Agricultural School, (2) a lower Agricultural 
College, (3) a higher Dairy School, (4) a lower Dairy School, (5) a Dairy 
School for girls, besides Schools of Horticulture and Farriery. The 
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fees, which cover the two years’ course in the higher college, including 
board and lodging, amount to £75. The subjects embrace a wide range ; 
in science and rural economics, with exercises and demonstrations in the 
fields and among the stock. The students in the lower school—twenty- 
four of whom are free—in addition to lessons in the elements of 
education, receive instruction in a smaller range of scientific subjects, 
but they are required to work on the farm. For shorter courses of one 
year students are received at a fee of £5 10s., in addition to 30s. a month 
for board. The one year’s course in the higher Dairy School is only 
open to those who have passed through the course in the higher college 
and subsequently spent a whole year in practical dairy work, and in this 


> 


way they receive an efficient training as instructors and “consulents” ; 
in a word, in addition to thorough practical knowledge of the farm and 
the dairy they must possess a more or less intimate acquaintance with 
the work of the chemical, physical, and bacteriological laboratory. The 
charge in this school is £33, again inclusive of board and lodging. The 
success of the system is a sufficient answer to those who are so often 
pleased to ridicule the technica! and scientific education of the farmer. 
Dairy managers and others intending to become expert makers are 
educated in the lower Dairy School, and for an inclusive fee of £22 for 
the year’s course they receive instruction in a less extensive range of 
subjects. The course for females is one of two years’ duration, and for 
one and three quarter years of this time they work in selected. dairies, 
completing their term with theoretical study in the college. In this case 
no fees are paid; instruction, food, and lodging are all free, and, in 
addition, each pupil receives 55s. for working dresses. We can testify 
to the solidity of the work, the highly appropriate character of the farm, 
the cattle, the buildings, and the whole equipment. Our two leading 
schools—the British Dairy Institute, now working in conjunction. with 
the University Extension College at Reading, and the Midland Institute 
near Derby—provide instruction which is quite upon an equality, although 
upon far different terms to the general public; but apart from these 
institutions we have neither college nor school which is equipped in 
anything like the same thorough manner; again, however, it is the 
Swedish Government which comes to the rescue with a subsidy of 
£2,080. In England the intending dairy instructor, expert, or factory 
manager must enter a Dairy School and take his chance with the short 
term and imperfectly-educated pupils who are sent up by the County 


Councils from country villages. He may if he chooses take a University 
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or college course and a diploma or even a degree, but until lately there 
has been absolutely no provision for the preparation of students of this 
class. Such provision as does exist is ridiculously inadequate. Large 
sums have been expended in carrying the itinerant Dairy School to the 
heart of our rural villages, but absolutely nothing has been done by the 
authorities responsible, and very little by any one else, in the prepara- 
tion of those intended to teach within them. The great maiority of 
our teachers—smart, clever, and industrious, as so many are—have 
received no special training for their work beyond that of an entirely 
elementary character. The reason is not far to seek. The County 
Councils, with money at their disposal a hundred times larger in amount 
than the total expenditure of Denmark and Sweden combined, although 
in some cases contributing to training institutions, have left this work to 
a central authority, while the central authority—lacking means and 
perhaps initiative—has been content, English like, to let things take 
their course. Thus it is that years after the establishment of a technical 
instruction system in agriculture, and when hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have filtered into a variety of channels, there is neither school 
nor course of instruction in existence which provides the student with 
that help which he obtains in the higher Dairy School of Sweden. © Still 
more might be written about the curious arrangements of our County 
Councils in connexion with general agricultural education—a subject 
which demands trenchant treatment. In Lancashire, lads intending to 
embark in an agricultural career can not only obtain a free course of 
.instruction by attendance at the Harris Institute, but under certain easy 
conditions an allowance is made them to provide for their railway fares 
or their board. In counties like Herts not a shilling is spent for the 
farmers’ benefit in this direction, the Council absolutely declining to accept 
asa gifta property which Earl Cowper designed for educational purposes, 
with the inevitable result that the sons of Hertfordshire farmers receive 
no training whatever for their future lifework. One almost blushes for 
a county which is such a strength to Unionism. Nor is anything done 
in the way of investigation in connexion with a single English school or 
college which is worthy of remark, and yet problems of enormous 


importance to the industry remain unsolved. It is not surprising that 
when commenting on this subject in Sweden it should be remarked to 
the writer :—“ These things have no importance for you. You in England 


have plenty of money. 
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CO-OPERATION 


The system of co-operation which the Scandinavian has found 
successful is simple in the extreme; it has long been extended to 
Germany, and to the United States, and lastly, by Mr. Plunkett’s aid, 
to Ireland. It also exists in many parts.of France, especially in the 
Vosges, in Switzerland, and in Italy. It is a plant which flourishes 
vigorously on a fertile soil and under given conditions, but those 
conditions are absolutely essential to its success. The small producer 
living far from a good market is enormously handicapped when he 
makes his own butter or cheese, and depends upon his own efforts for 
its sale ; yet a hundred small producers sending their raw material to one 
common factory assist each other in diminishing the cost of production 
and increasing the price of the finished article. In Denmark, the large 
producer runs a factory of his own, and in many cases purchases the 
milk of his smaller neighbours, for which he often pays as good a price 
as the co-operative factory. So long as the Danish farmer produced his 
own butter—if the British market was not actually closed to him—good 
prices were impossible, always excepting those who produced on a large 
scale. It must be remembered that Denmark is a land of peasant 
farmers, less than one per cent. of whom can by home dairying fill a 
56 lb. tub of butter for export in a week. If this fact is fully recognised 
it will be admitted that without the co-operative or proprietary factory 
system the Danish national industry could not exist, while the enormity 
of the difference between the size of the farms in Denmark and England, 
and the conditions which follow as a matter of course, will be better 
understood. 

In Denmark farms have for descriptive purposes been divided into 
three classes, the number in each being as follows :—Large farms, 2,000 ; 
medium farms, 75,000; small farms, 160,000. Exclusive of market 
gardens the area of cultivated land is about 6,900,000 acres, so that 
upon the basis of these figures the average size of a Danish farm is 
29 acres. In Great Britain the returns for 1895 were supplied by, or 
estimated for, some 543,000 occupiers of 32,577,000 acres, excluding 
occupiers of less than an acre. The average area of British farms 
deduced from these figures appears, therefore, to be 60 acres. We have 
practically no third class of farms in this country, for if they exist in 
small numbers in a few counties they are not sufficiently numerous to 
count as a distinct class as in Denmark. It is probable, however, that 
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of the returns to the Board of Agriculture at least one-half were 
made by persons who are not farmers, but who occupy fields for 
pleasurable or accommodation purposes, and this belief is emphasised by 
the return made to the Royal Commission, in which it is shown that the 
actual number of farmers and graziers in 1891 was 249,000, which figure, 
added to the number of farms in the hands of owners, would approxi- 
mately represent the number of farms in the country. According to the 
returns to which we have already referred 14°2 per cent. of the culti- 
vated farm area of Great Britain was in the hands of owners; if, 
therefore, we deduct this percentage from the total area (32,577,000 
acres) and divide the balance by the number of farmers and graziers 
given above (249,000) we arrive at 112 acres as the average area of 
British farms. Lastly, taking the figures obtained by a special inquiry 
made after the collection of the Agricultural Returns, and quoted in 
the Rural World, 1 find that by deducting the number of small 
holdings from I to 20 acres in extent, and the area of land they cover 
(averaging about 74 acres)—the number of farms remaining is shown 
to be 252,320, with an average size of 121 acres. Thus we are enabled 
to see that the farmer in this country does not live in an atmosphere 
in which “co-operation for sale” can thrive so well as in other 
countries :— 


(1) Because he produces on a much larger scale and is better able to 
take care of himself ; 

(2) Because he is close to an enormous population and can obtain 
better prices by his individual efforts than a producer a 
thousand miles away ; and 

(3) Because the raw material, milk, has a higher market value than 
is obtainable by its conversion into butter. 


To this line of argument we might add the fact that as in the North 
of France, so with us, there are thousands of farmers who produce butter 
and cheese of a quality which factory-made goods have seldom equalled 
and never excelled. On the farm cleanliness is the handmaid to per- 
fection in quality, and where this is maintained there is no necessity for 
the elaborate equipment of the factory. The finest butter can be made 
with the simplest utensils, and no butter or cheese in the world is equal 
to that produced by so many of our farmers who own herds in which 
Jersey or Guernsey cattle predominate. The ré/e of our English 
tenantry is to produce the best, and to make it on the farm, that, if for 
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no other reason, their wives and daughters may remember the value of 
example and the virtue which exists in labour. In my experience, 
however, the best of all produce is manufactured on the farm, and there 
is no greater fallacy than the belief that this is not the case. 


THE PEASANT PROPRIETOR 


Although many Scandinavian farmers of good breeding and educa- 
tion are described as peasant farmers in their own country—as we think 
improperly—it is correct to state that the great majority of the land- 
owning farmers are peasant farmers, better educated though they be 
than men of corresponding position in this country. In estimating the 
relative capacity of the Danish or Swedish farmer and the British farmer 
to supply their own market with butter or with any other product of the 
land we are bound to consider the question of Land Tenure. It is 
stated that many of these farmers have mortgaged their holdings, but it 
is equally clear that very many have not, and we are just as much 
disposed to ignore that side of the question as we are to omit from this 
discussion all reference to the indebtedness of English farmers to their 
bankers and their friends. The fact remains that in one case the 
producer is in possession of the soil and that in the other he is not. We 
have observed that wherever small occupiers are the owners of the land 
they occupy they exhibit moral qualities which greatly enhance their 
chances of success. In times of depression as in times of prosperity they 
hold on to their property with dogged tenacity, dispensing with hired 
help, working laboriously from dawn to eve, living upon the simplest 
food, most of which they produce, and clothing their families rather 
with regard to durability than to appearance. They limit their 
expenditure in accordance with their means and treat their cattle 
almost as tenderly and thoroughly as members of their family. I have 
observed this to be the case among the small peasant proprietors of 
Holland as among those of every European country in which agriculture 
holds an advanced place. We in England are supposed by these people 
to live in a sort of El Dorado, but apart from a few districts, one of 
which includes the small highly-rented and hard-working farmers of 
South Lancashire, this kind of life is unknown in England. Our 
farmers as a body occupy a higher social position; their education, if 
academically defective according to modern requirements, is more 
cosmopolitan. They live in touch with a great, a numerous, and a 
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wealthy population, they form part of a ruling people, and they 
maintain, through prosperity and adversity alike, a place in the Empire 
which is occupied by no other body of *acriculturists on the globe. The 
conditions of English life, its luxuries, its temptations, and its ceaseless 
whirl in the effort to succeed, impose demands upon the purse of the 
tenant which are absolutely unknown among the peasant farmers of 
Scandinavia, and so long as men and women are weak, pleasure-seeking 
mortals so long will rural families seek to emulate their near neighbours 
in town in dress, in the furnishing of their houses, in the acquisition of 
spurious imitations of artistic work, and in their general methods of 
living. 

In this country the farmer is a tenant. Far be it from the writer to 
suggest that he does not attempt to do his duty to the land he occupies. 
But he recognises that his first duty is to himself and his family: it is 
a law of nature. In times when food was dear and crops were large, 
farmers prospered ; their bank balance increased, and their habits grew 
with them. Money was liberally spent in the employment of labour, in 
the application of manure, and in the purchase of stock ; but now, while 
the balances are no more, the habits remain ; Jabour—more costly and 
less efficient—cannot be utilised to the full, the soil needs more tillage 
and the stock yards more cattle. So agriculture goes on—many notable 
examples, of course, excepted—in a certain humdrum fashion, and 
rents are paid, not certainly as of old—-but they are paid all the same 
—with occasional remissions from small owners and substantial and 
repeated assistance from large owners like the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Duke of Bedford. A system of Peasant Proprietary in England 
might not work as it does abroad, for the reasons we have advanced in 
the case of the tenant farmer, but it is worth a trial. The small owner 
of land in old countries all the world over imposes conditions for its 
retention which are beneficial both to himself and the community. He 
can produce at the lowest price in the market, and he alone can compete 
against the peasant owners of other countries. In Ireland the value of 
milk is about equal to that in Denmark, but there is no comparison 
between the conditions of life and land tenure as between the Irish and 
the English farmer. At this value the English farmer cannot produce 
and pay his rent. If he is also a hirer of labour—especially where 
labour is dear-—profitable production is still more impossible. Even 
in Ireland there is grave doubt whether the new co-operative industry 


will survive prices. Mr. Dillon recently deplored that the Irish will 
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sooner or later claim protection against bounty-fed butter, and the 
position as regards Ireland is likely to become sufficiently serious to 
demand the consideration of statesmen. We believe that in England, 
with a law protecting the producer against fraud, we can fight our own 
battles in this matter, but the Irish farmer holds a different position : he 
is already contending against terrific competition, while he is threatened 
with something still more severe from Canada and the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


The landscape in a Danish farming district is peculiar to the 
country. Let us take an example. The well-kept roads and the 
ditches which flank them, are, like the fields, unprotected by hedges. 
Here and there, happily placed, are little, white thatched houses of 
one storey without gardens, to which equally small and simple cattle 
buildings are attached. The fields, comprising the little farms, surround 
each homestead with its protecting group of trees—the only relief to 
the eye. The crops are chiefly rye, oats, barley, wheat, potatoes, beet, 
clover, carrots, and grass. There are no pastures as we recognise 
them in England, brilliant with the worthless buttercup, but the cattle 
—like the horses—are tethered, and the farmer’s daughters are milking 
in the field. In this district all the farmers are owners—their farms 
may vary from 20 to 50 acres in extent, occasionally more. Every 
available member of the family is a worker, while the labourer—where 
employed—receives from 8d. a day in winter to Is. 2d. in summer with 
his food. Let us briefly describe the leading farm of the district, con- 
sisting of some 180 acres, of which 90 acres are rented. The house 
forms part of a quadrangle, the buildings of which are simple—indeed 
humble—in the extreme. The interior is comfortable, if plain. There 
are 35 cows, all of which have been inoculated with tuberculin as a test 
for consumption, besides horses and young stock, the milk produced 
being sent to the Co-operative Factory a mile away. The hired land 
costs 30s. an acre, and the rates amount to 5s. The farmer is 
prosperous; but while he is described as a peasant, we notice that 
there is a refinement, as denoted by the manners, the education, and 
the dress, which removes the family from the “common people” and 
the farmers around them. The Co-operative Factory, which numbers 
165 members, received 14,000 lbs. of milk and produced 5 cwts. of 
butter daily at the time of my visit in July. Assuming that every 
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member contributed, this would be equivalent to 8} gallons per member, 
suggesting that each farmer averages about six cows, which is actually 
the case, for the number of cows owned by the members was between 
goo and 1,000. The little building is equipped with the best machinery, 
and probably returns the contributors 3}d. a gallon for the milk 
supplied, payment being made in accordance with the market price 
of butter. Neither logic nor arithmetic is necessary to prove that a 
small farmer is not so burdened with income from the delivery of a 
daily yield of 8 gallons of milk for which he receives some 2s. 4d., 
that he has anything to spare for rent, labour, or riotous living, and 
milk is the one important article which he produces for sale. If we 
multiply the average production of milk by the British farmer by four, 
we are still unable to understand how, by the adoption of the same 
system and the acceptance of the same price, he can secure for himself 
more than the wages of a labourer. 
JAMES LONG. 
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A WARNING TO NOVELISTS? 


' OME eighty years since there was published in Paris the Move/ 
S Reader's Guide, which was nothing else than a complete 

dictionary of fable and romance. It was dedicated with appro- 
priate stateliness to the subscribers of all the circulating libraries, and 
the utmost ingenuity was exercised in the proper classification of the 
bookseller’s wares. The poor compiler was aghast at the difficulty 
of his own task, and plaintively confesses that you will often find the 
same romance set down in half-a-dozen classes, since a complexity of 
subject rendered a rigid arrangement a hapless impossibility. However, 
he did his work with much diligence and tact, and it would be ungracious 
to blame the unconscious humour which placed among the novels of 
desert lands and savage tribes so simple a pastoral as The Isle of 
Wight, or Charles and Angelina. 

Thus might the grandfathers and grandmothers of M. Félix Faure 
thread their way through the tangled maze of fiction. If the romance of 
chivalry was to their taste, if they delighted in the adventures of brave 
and valiant men, they had but to turn to the proper page, and there 
they found Montbart, the Exterminator, or the Last of the Fillibusters. 
If the daintier style of Richardson attracted their fancy, they might 
‘peruse ” the letters of Alicia, or the Cultivator of Schaffhausen, while 
for those who preferred “phantoms” to reality there was Brick 
Bolding, or What is Life, an Anglo-Franco-Italian romance unrivalled 
in popularity. Then, again, that renowned masterpiece, Zaflora, or 
the Good Negress, was “ pathetic and sentimental,” and doubtless it 
furrowed the weather-beaten cheek with wholesome tears. In Befzi, 
or the Oddities of Fate, excitement was flavoured with a spice of 
convents and their secrets ; while Eufrasia, or the Ruins of the Castle 
of Floresca, is described as black and sinister, and was packed moreover 
with assassinations and sudden deaths. The Anglo-maniac, and he 
flourished in the reign of Louis XVIII, had several hundreds of 
volumes wherewith to beguile his leisure. The titles, eminently in 
the manner of the time, tempt you to curiosity ; but doubtless such 
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forgotten examples as A/fred, or the Manor of Warwick, The Adven- 
tures of Milord Johnson, and The Bastard of Lovelace would lose their 
mystery at a nearer vision. Yet all were not lachrymose or romantic. 
The lovers of gaiety, or, as we should say to-day, “the curious,” need 
not have searched this dictionary in vain. Le Compére Mathieu, that 
foolish, entertaining piece of Shandyism, which may still be read in 
pages, is boldly recommended by the bookseller, along with Faudlas 
and Boccaccio. But strangest of all is the class of “ magic.” Lewis's 
Monk, Eblis, or the Magic of the Persians, which makes you think 
of Vathek, Guy Mannering, Astrologue, Don Quixote, and Amadis de 
Gaule, are thrown together in an unreasonable omnibus. Strange it is 
to meet Don Qutxote rubbing shoulders with Amadis, the victim whom 
he slew; and what, indeed, is Guy Mannering doing in this galley? 
The patient bookseller does not explain, but though rough and ready 
in his method, he did not lack ingenuity ; and if he did not write for 
posterity, the weird titles which he gathered together are not without 
their drollery, while, in spite of himself, he drew up the heaviest 
indictment of the Novel ever left superbly unanswered. 

The taste of that time was not ours, and the glutton of to-day would 
find little sustenance for his queasy stomach in this ancient Dzctzonnatre 
des Romans, In the first youth of the century, mystery and romance 
held the world in thrall. Zhe Castle of Otranto and Mrs. Radcliffe had 
done their work ; miraculous escapes, heavy-browed pirates, and simple 
damsels in slippers and white muslin were necessary to tickle a palate 
hardened by a course of Maturin and Monk Lewis. But what a strange 
kingdom was this kingdom of forgotten romance—extravagant, trans- 
pontine, impossible! It had no touch with life, and its imagination was 
so dull of movement that you admire the industry of those readers 
who, with no other ambition than to amuse themselves, sat down to 
contemplate a pastoral romance, entitled Gervais, or the Old Sailor's 
Cottage. Indeed, they crawl, do these demoded novels, with an imbecile 
sensibility. Even at their bravest, they suggest the blue sash of the 
schoolgirl, and doubtless The Cheats of London, compiled by one Pissot, 
was a triumph of innocence. Indolent and leisurely must have been 
the subscribers who, with M. Marc’s Dictionnaire in their hands, visited 
the circulating libraries in 1819. They did not expect information ; 
they had no desire to support a theory of marriage or emancipation ; 
they merely wished their sentiment tickled or surprised, and they set 
themselves down in good faith and with a smile of complacency to 
X 2 
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Valmour, or the Passions Corrected. And so accurately had the hacks of 
the moment measured the prevailing taste, that the industrious novel- 
reader had thirty thousand specimens from which to choose. 

Thirty thousand novels! And all forgotten save a score or so; 
forgotten irretrievably and beyond redress ; forgotten as the withered 
news-sheet which covered them on Madame’s table, or as the bit of 
ribbon which tied up the curls of Mademoiselle as she pored over the 
placid inventions of Charlotte Smith. Yet the authors of eighty years 
ago were doubtless as arrogant in their vast circulation and blameless 
influence as their heirs of to-day. Doubtless in righteous indignation 
they browbeat the critic who denied them the ultimate gift of perfection. 
Doubtless they were no less confident in the immortality, which awaited 
them round the corner, than are Messrs. A. and B., the newest favourites 
of the circulating library. And oblivion has overtaken them with so 
sure and relentless a hand that they live only in a tattered catalogue 
and in the ridicule inspired by their fantastic titles. Once their books 
were thirty thousand strong, all read and all glorious; but, as you 
turn over the stained pages of this comical guide, you seem to be 
consulting a dictionary of obsolete words. There stand the names in 
all the clarity of type, but they mean nothing ; they have no relation to 
the world which still moves and thinks and even reads; they are the 
ghosts of long-perished success ; and, in your own despite, you cannot 
but deplore these pallid spectres of the past. Thirty thousand several 
works! ’Tis a vast library, and all as dead as the law, the science, the 
theology of our great-grandfathers ! 

But we of to-day have no need to tremble for a future ; th Victorian 
Era is the Golden Age of Fiction, and fears no competitors. When 
our Queen celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of her glorious reign, 
there was a vague feeling abroad that ten thousand British Novelists 
were sharing her triumph. The serious reviews proclaimed them with 
one accord the true marvels of the age. Their achievements were 
appraised in weighty articles, and it was pointed out with becoming 
eloquence that they have surprised not only the politician and the 
clergyman but even the actor in wealth and influence. Indeed, they have 
conquered so many fresh continents of readers that their profession 
is as profitable as diamond-mining or the search for gold. Every one 
remembers how, at the passing of an Act which America designed 
for the protection of her printers, the Authors’ Society touched its 
millennium. Henceforth, said the voice of eloquence, the Novelist will 
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be rich beyond the dreams of avarice. At last Eldorado was discovered, 
and we were solemnly told that as soon as the Novelist’s pocket was 
full, oppression would cease, and all men would be happy. The 
Novelist himself accepted his new position with pride, yet without 
effrontery. He spelt his name with a capital, and believed himself a 
part of the British Constitution. He was astonished that no place was 
found for him on the Privy Council, but in revenge he was energetic in 
sending messages to foreign Courts. At a critical moment in our history 
he backed America with his august sympathy, as in truth he should, since 
he owes his position of dignity and affluence to the moral and material 
support provided by American gold. In a less happily-inspired moment 
he supported Crete, with the result we know. Perhaps he thought that 
he was a link in the chain which coupled Homer with the literature of 
to-day, and that since Homer came from those parts he was bound in 
honour to differ from St. Paul in his estimate of the Cretans. But, 
whatever his motive, he played a pompous ré/e in the discomfiture 
of Greece, and doubtless he is preparing another manifesto to prove 
that he is still mindful of European politics. 

To be sure he has every right to regard his craft with affectionate 
admiration, for the qualities which go to the making of a successful 
Novelist are many and multiform. He is no mere trafficker with 
printer’s ink ; he is a man of affairs as well. He must have a perfect 
mastery of that brisk market whereon is quoted “the price per thousand,” 
and whose jargon suggests the operations of the Wool Exchange. 
American copyright must keep no secrets from him, and the Colonies 
must be taught to yield him homage and profit. Above all he must 
discover a trusty “agent,” who for a trifling percentage shall act the 
watch-dog upon the shifty publisher, and shall be quick to squeeze the 
welcome fiver from the pirate journals of Australasia. (Under his 
patronage the “agent” has become almost as great as himself, and not 
even malice can deny to this provident middleman the gift of creative- 
ness.) To obtain a useful knowledge of these innumerable details 
absorbs for the Novelist many a long year of patient study; and even 
then he stands at the threshold of his profession. He must next learn 
how most accurately he shall “feel the public pulse”; and it is in the 
triumphant performance of this delicate duty that he best displays his 
genius. How he does it, no man may know, but the most arrant fool 
may gauge the supreme difficulty of the task. To feel the public pulse! 
Before you can feel it, it is manifestly necessary to find it, yet the 
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Novelist does not shrink. He constitutes himself as it were the doctor 
of the human race, and he is quick to prescribe, for a comfortable fee, 
the precise remedy which leisure and its consequent boredom demand. 
And so, after sixty years of prosperity, we set our house in order, 
and discover that our most valuable possession is the Novelist. Verily 
he teaches us not only morals, but history. A page of his’ impassioned 
protest is sufficient to institute a prosecution or change a law. He 
has himself declared, in the proper person of a most distinguished 
writer, that “the foundation of good fiction seems to be rather ethic 
than esthetic,” and as the same authority declares that all novels are 
written “to meet a public demand,” it follows perforce that the world 
is greedy of self-improvement. In fact “everything that appeals to 
the taste may ultimately perish as a mere matter of fashion,” but morals 
are eternal as the truth, and outlive all things save the stability of 
fiction. Were the Novelist not infallible, we might here detect a con- 
tradiction. If, as we are assured, the novel is contrived “to meet a 
public demand,” how shall it be independent of fashion? And if taste 
change, while morals know not the shadow of turning, why does not 
the Novelist forget “the public demand,” and stake his money on the 
immutability of ethics? But this is pressing the man of genius too 
hardly ; and it is sufficient to remember that with him a good motive 
and success are convertible terms. Moreover, he is not only the public’s 
obedient servant ; he is not only the loyal champion of morality ; he is 
also busy in making history for future ages. The New Zealander of the 
centuries yet unborn will fly to fiction for a reconstruction of the past. 
He might, of course, betake himsélf to the Record Office, or to a file 
of the daily paper; but there he would find mere accuracy without 
elevation ; he would miss the ethical impulse, the modest nobility of the 
popular novel. But, if he be wisely guided, he will discover in ancient 
fiction everything that is necessary to his enlightenment. For in 
the Novelist’s gifted pages are neatly photographed all the aspirations, 
all the deeds of our generations, and none of its sins. Should the 
pilchard fishery engage his curiosity, he may take it on the word of an 
eminent critic, that a certain Novelist will tell him all that he could 
wish to know of that daring industry. And is not the turf laboriously 
pictured in another masterpiece? And are not “the scourges of doubt 
and repentance” acutely felt in the most moral and popular story of 
the day? Nor is this an end of the information freely offered by the 
prophets of invention. The New Zealander; should he be gifted with 
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industry, may discover at what date the theological romance was ousted 
from the field of ethics by the novel of adventure. He may mark the 
stealthy progress of the false Dumas ; he may note in what precise year 
the Novelist discovered from the public pulse that the kidnapping of 
princes was a sure resource, or that the cabbage garden yielded a 
fruitful crop, and he may strive to explain how, side by side with 
thrilling escapades, that masterpiece still flourished, whose boast was 
that it never told anything to anybody. A fine field, indeed, for the 
historian of the future! But you think of the thirty thousand doomed, 
and tremble. 

His ambition, being lofty and by no means limited to the production 
of his works, is nothing more nor less than a large circulation, or, in 
other words, a perfect assurance that he is making a proper appeal to 
the public. And in this ambition there is no paltry self-seeking. Firm 
in the conviction that his morals are the best possible morals, and that 
he holds up to history the most transparent of mirrors, he is only 
anxious for the good of the present and the profit of the future. Nor is 
he in any way to blame if in pursuing a large public, an end worthy by 
itself, he gathers large serial rights and larger royalties. Moreover, how 
can he avoid the energy of reporters, who will discover the vast sale 
which rewards his industry, and who will create an idle jealousy by the 
recital of his immense profits? He, good soul, would willingly forego 
the mere pecuniary success, if only he might attain a vast circulation 
without it. But it may not be; he must perforce pouch his cheques 
with the shrug of injured innocence, reflecting that, like blood, he is 
useless without circulation, and brave in the thought that the universal 
benefit he confers in some measure compensates for the unwelcome 
riches. But alas! the circulation might still be brisker. At his most 
prosperous he is impelled to envy the newspaper, which, appealing to 
precisely the same public and the same passions, often overtops three 
hundred thousand a day. However, the newspaper is sold at a penny, 
and even moral sustenance may be made too cheap. Besides, what sort 
of a royalty can you extract from such a price? The famous twenty-five 
per cent., which none but men of genius receive, yields no more than 
a farthing, and then the Agent is left unsatisfied. 

But even now you hear the protest of the carping critic, who 
complains that in all this orgie of ethics there is neither truth nor 
probability that, in spite of the Novelist’s condemnation of “the 
zsthetic side as a matter of fashion,” the Novelist, holy and inspired 
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does but mimic the basely popular. Yet it is hardly worth while to 
give ear to an opinion which is obviously based upon envy and malice. 
For the iil-natured critic there is an answer always ready :—“ You would 
not be so glib in your censure if you knew how to play the game 
yourself.” And the answer is complete at all points. Assuredly no man 
lives who would not conquer wealth if he could, and who would not win 
the right which his wealth confers to influence his brothers, and to sign 
triumphant messages to foreign Powers. No: the Novelist is unassailed 
and unassailable ; he occupies a position, after which the tyrants of old 
hankered in vain. He is philosophy and history incarnate ; when he 
walks abroad he is pointed at in the street with an ominous reverence ; 
his balance is the wonder of the halfpenny press ; and it is not his fault 
that all the world does not know the fashion of his clothes. Cannot 
he, then, afford to smile at the impertinent critics, who suggest that 
a knowledge of grammar might profitably be added to an intimate 
acquaintance with American copyright? Of course he can, and he 
does ; but the serenity even of his sleep is sometimes disturbed by the 
fateful memory of the thirty thousand. 

Nor is the critic his solitary foe. Such is the blatant ingratitude 
of man that at a Congress lately held by the Librarians, a bitter 
attack was made upon his profession. More than one of these absurd 
pedants, whose peculiar glory it is to guard the masterpieces entrusted 
them by the elect, complained that the libraries were swamped with 
novels. As though you could be crushed to death by gold, or stifled 
with diamonds! The public, confessed the hireling keepers of literature’s 
treasure-houses, cares for nothing but fiction. For what else should it 
care? History and that antiquated form of jewellery falsely called 
belles lettres have as little chance of a reading as poetry itself, the 
veritable outcast of the arts. Fiction at its lightest and most instructive, 
fiction the true echo of modern life, the only guide to philosophy, is 
demanded by the people, who should know well what is best for it. 
And that the people is sincere in its preference, a very little thought 
will convince you. Fiction makes no irrational appeal to taste or 
judgment. The most democratic form of literature, it may be enjoyed 
by every one. And though all men cannot master the varied arts of 
the Novelist, there is none who, in the phrase of the optimist, does not 
carry one novel in his head. Nor are there many who refrain from 
putting it on paper. Moreover, the novel does not attempt to bombast 
poverty of thought with an irrelevant style. It requires no training in 
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grammar or spelling, those foolish tricks, which are devised to separate 
the man of letters from the people. It comes before you, naked 
and unashamed, and seduces you to submission by those splendid 
qualities of “cleanliness and sweetness,” which set it high above the 
charlatanry of mere literature. Yet the librarians are not content, 
and so glaring is their unreason, that their motive is evident at 
once. They would seek to shirk their responsibilities; they would 
pass their days in laborious idleness, contemplating the foolish 
experiments in verbal juggling, which never profited anybody. And 
then there enters a noble toiler, anxious for the amusement which 
elevates, and asks for the last wonder of fiction; and the librarian, 
aroused from an unworthy dream, must forget his idle research, and 
hasten to provide the toiler with his gilded pill. Of course he resents 
the intrusion, and in utter shamelessness visits his irritability upon 
the distinguished purveyor of august thought and accurate information. 

Yet the tale of the Novelist’s woes is not yet told. He must still 
contend with the miserable usurpers who have blasphemously assumed 
his title. These gentry have never congratulated America on a fitful 
love of arbitration ; they have never advised Crete, at a safe distance, to 
take up arms against half the world; and yet they call themselves 
Novelists! Their ambition is spurious and incomplete. They are 
indifferent to the large “public,” which is the life and soul of the 
novel ; they have no care for history, and are ever deaf to the trumpet- 
call of that system of ethics, which defies the shifting of “ mere fashion.” 
They would as soon leave the world in blank ignorance as enlighten 
the darkness of the circulating library. They deny with an effrontery, 
which blanches the Novelist’s cheek, that books are articles of com- 
merce, and they have even been heard deploring the collapse of literature 
at the very moment when fiction is doing her best to regenerate the 
world. To these miscreants writing is no mere anodyne—it is a separate 
and an exacting art ; and it is easy to detect their fallacy, for that which 
is excellent in itself surely needs not the cloak of jugglery. But they 
exist—do these false Novelists, though you can count them on the 
fingers of one hand, and even the real Novelist has been forced to 
examine their pretensions. What, then, are their pretensions? In the 
first place they will choose such material for the exercise of their skill as 
is sincere, intimate, and theirown. They will attempt to put their puppets 
in a just, consistent atmosphere, and they will ever regard the motive of 
their novel as more important than the subject. For them invention 
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consists not in the contrivance. of an ingenious embroilment, but in the 
just interaction of their characters upon one another. They esteem the 
proper pourtrayal of a real emotion superior to the clash of tin soldiers 
and wooden empires. So far from searching for local colour in a France 
which they have never visited, or hustling their brain by a hasty trip 
across an unknown colony, they are content to draw upon their own 
experience, or to rely upon the surer art of divination. And while they 
frankly delight in subtleties and the “finer shades,” they believe also 
that a workman should master his tools. So that for them writing is 
less a means of conveying moral ‘and historical information than an art 
in itself. In brief they are guilty of a delight in their medium. With 
a pride, which the Novelist cannot too loudly deplore, they exult in 
a mere skill of hand, forgetting meanwhile “the public demand” and 
the plain necessity of a large circulation. Worse than all, they are 
determined to drag from the English tongue all the music with which 
it is harmonious. A fine collection of words enchants them ; they leap 
for joy at the proper snap of a phrase. As they write, the world of 
common statistics closes its windows to their vision. They think no 
more of literal fact than their readers. They present that which they 
have found in the manner best suited to their artistic conscience ; and 
if it be well presented it will always seem true and consistent with 
itself.. In one aspect their work may be a poem, for its periods will 
have a rhythm of their own; in another, it may be a symbol of life or 
history, for though their characters may have naught in common with 
the experience of every day they will never violate the law of their 
being; and they will be right with an eternal, because artistic, 
rightness. But they will give you no information upon the pilchard 
fishery, and the New Zealander of the future will prefer one page of 
The Times before their most impassioned chapter. 

What, indeed, has this false Novelist to do with fiction—the art of 
satisfying an expressed demand? So overweening is his vanity, that he 
cares not a jot for the average man’s applause. If at the end he attaches 
a handful of readers, it is by accident, and in spite of himself. Why, 
then, should he come to spoil the peace of the genuine Purveyor of 
Fiction, who is legitimately pursuing his legitimate calling? Why, 
indeed? He is not the glory of the Victorian Era; he is no anxiety 
to the Free Librarian. Manifestly born out of due season, manifestly 
covering up a faulty talent by a sleight of hand, he robs the honest 
Novelist of his repute, though fortunately he cannot reduce the number of 
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his readers. He has not even learnt the rudiments of his trade, though he 
is arrogant enough to compete with the full-grown professional. If you 
mentioned “ price per thousand” to him, he would blink with misunder- 
standing. If you questioned him of American sales, he would 1efer you 


to a butterman. Manifestly he is disloyal to his craft, and he will only 
get his deserts when the laurels of immortality are meted out. For the 
warning voice of the thirty thousand is heard at the door. And to whom 
is its summons addressed? Surely to the half-a-dozen amateurs of a vain, 
misguided art. For Pangloss was right, and we live in the best of all 
possible worlds. The France of Louis XVIII was not the England of 
Victoria ; and the Victorian Age is the Golden Age of the Novelist ; 
and while the thirty thousand of eighty years since are forgotten, the 
sixty thousand greater ones of to-day shall be remembered till the 
crack of doom. And as for the half-dozen pretenders who never signed 
a petition to Crete, the world is already tired of them, and they shall go 
to swell the ominous catalogue to some thirty thousand and sixty. 


A NOVEL-READER. 











IMPERIALISM 


I 


F the Royal Pageant in June was surpassed in gorgeousness by 

| the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and in Oriental splendour by the 
Coronation of Nicholas II at Moscow, it is unique in history 

for its vast political significance. Originally intended to honour the 
Sovereign, and to make concrete to Englishmen, both at home and 
abroad, the magnificent expansion of her dominions since her accession 
in 1837, it became the medium by which the aspirations of a race first 
found fitting expression. Unlike any other pageant of the same kind, 
it developed from a great spectacle into the embodiment of a great 
principle. Impregnated by the passion of a united people, it brought 
forth the sentiment of nationality,eand the British Empire ceases to 
deserve the sneer of its detractors, who describe it as “a mere 
geographical position.” Inthe heyday of cosmopolitanism, as distinct 
from patriotism, Lord Palmerston declared that “steam bridged the 
Channel.” This was a great achievement, no doubt; but from the 
Imperial point of view it has been dwarfed by one far greater. The 
genius of Watt gave to Her Majesty’s widely-sundered realms the 
continuity denied to them by nature. The stormy Atlantic, the 
illimitable expanse of the Pacific, the lonely waste of the Southern 
Ocean, are bridged by the fleets of English ships, which ceaselessly 
traverse them. By means of a line of boats on the Hellespont, Xerxes 
made Europe and Asia one; by means of the Navy and Mercantile 
Marine, England unites a world. But, in spite of the cheap philosophy of 
what may be called the commercial school of thought, neither steam nor 
the telegraph-wire does much to advance the cause of the brotherhood 
of man. The real bond of union between the Mother Country and her 
Colonies is, and always has been, loyalty based on a common origin, 
a common history, and a common allegiance ; and the lever, which is 
to surmount all those difficulties placed in the path of empire by nature, 
time, and diversity of interests, will be found in British hearts. “ By 
faith ye shall remove mountains” is as true now as it was at the dawn 
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of Christianity. Inspired by it, England has reached the second mile- 
stone on her imperial journey, and to falter now would mean nothing 
less than the abdication of her present proud position among the 
nations. Should she, as she will do, keep on in the light by which she 
has hitherto been guided, a new era will open out before her, eclipsing 
all others in moral and material grandeur. 

If the Royal Pageant was symbolical of a United Empire, the Jubilee 
celebrations as a whole were not less significant. They have demon- 
strated beyond dispute the existence of two political factors of the first 
magnitude. One is the commanding influence of the Queen on all the 
“people, nations, and languages” over which she rules; the other is 
the mighty awakening of the Imperial spirit in these Islands. Time 
was when the Prime Minister represented England in the eyes of the 
world. But since the ship of State has come to be guided by a captain, 
whose master is a shifting majority, and manned with officers and a 
crew who scout obedience, the Councils of Europe, which trembled at 
the name of a Chatham, a Pitt, or a Canning, have learned to ignore 
their successors, and, on occasion, to treat them with contempt. By 
exercising a sound political insight, Continental Sovereigns and States- 
men have come to recognise the majesty of England in the only 
element of the Constitution the modern iconoclast has left untouched. 
The Crown is a quantity in European affairs as certain as the British 
Cabinet is uncertain. To ripe judgment, sagacity, and decision, the 
Queen adds an unrivalled knowledge of political history since the 
beginning of her reign. She was a Statesman when the Tsar and the 
Kaiser were in their cradles, and when the Emperor Francis Joseph 
first took the helm of troubled Austro-Hungary ; she was experienced 
when the Kings of Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden succeeded to their 
thrones ; and to-day the Kings of Italy and Greece, the Queens-Regent 
of Spain and Holland, and all the responsible Ministers of existing 
Cabinets are pupils in the school of which she is a master. More 
potent still is her political influence as the revered relative of nearly all 
the Royal Houses of Europe. With what infinite tact she has played her 
part all the world knows. While one of her Ministers was embittering 
the feeling of the North against England on the outbreak of the 
American Civil War, by hailing the South as a nation, and others of 
the Cabinet were falling asleep over their duties as the responsible 
authorities of a neutral Power, se was doing her utmost in the cause 
of peace. The blunders of her Government cost the country three 
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million pounds; her tact smoothed away the menace of the 7rent 
affair. Again, in ’75 her influence was used to noble purpose in 
averting a second Franco-Prussian War; since when, how many times 
have Englishmen had cause to be grateful that the personality of 
the Sovereign is more potent in the world than either British states- 
manship or British diplomacy ? 

But if the Queen is a power abroad, in her own dominions she 
is a force which it is impossible to over-estimate. Foreigners, 
indeed, pay her homage; but her own subjects regard her with a 
devotion whose intensity makes it akin to a passion. In her they 
recognise the sole remaining Constitutional link between England 
and her Colonies: the Great White Mother, the fame of whose virtue 
has won the loyalty of native races as the genius of an Alexander 
or a Napoleon never could.. The secret of her unique position is also 
the secret of the expansion of the Empire ; and so there was a peculiar 
fitness in the honour paid to both as if they were one. Other thrones 
have been filled by Sovereigns, who were the objects of a people’s 
devotion, who were great and wise rulers, or who were admirable as 
wife, mother, and queen. But has any previous age been adorned by 
a Royal Lady who was all these, as well as an empire-builder second 
to none? Or has Time, since first he knew civilisation on the banks of 
the Nile, done reverence before to the Head of a State whose personal 
character linked a heterogeneous people in the bonds of love? It is 
this supremacy of the moral principle in English rule which gave the 
Pageant of June its peculiar suggestiveness. It was a triumph—the 
first since Rome sank, never to rise again, under the weight of barbarian 
hordes. But it was to the Temple of Jehovah the procession went, not 
to the Temple of Jupiter ; its moving spirit was liberty, not despotism ; 
its glory the glory of peace, not of war. Since the wise men saw the 
star in the East, Christianity has found no nobler expression ; and it 
was in entire harmony with all our ideas of the fitness of things that 
it should have not only rivalled, but surpassed, the most imposing 
triumphs of the Pagan world. Rome was never mistress of territories 
to be compared to the British Empire, nor able to command the 
allegiance of races so diverse as those who people it. But it is not in 
size and variety alone that English dominion is unique. Its crowning 
glory is its freedom. The Protectorates and the Tributary States, the 
Crown Colonies and the self-governing Provinces, of which it is 
constituted, sent princes and nobles, premiers and officers, cavalry 
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and infantry, to swell the triumph of the Queen and the Imperial 
idea, not in obedience to a command, behind which was the force of 
victorious legions, but to give expression to their own enthusiastic 
loyalty. That is to say, the greatest Imperial spectacle on record had 
its origin in those silken ties which bind together the various parts’ of 
the Empire represented in it. All the dominant races have, un- 
consciously, raised themselves a monument in the sands of time, but 
none a monument so noble and inspiring as the English. A world- 
wide dominion, whose foundations are laid deep in the national 
character, is an achievement of which the gods themselves might be 
proud. 

Without doubt the stability of the Crown has largely contributed to 
the growth of the Imperial sentiment. Since the Queen’s accession the 
destinies of England have been entrusted to seventeen successive 
Administrations (including the present Coalition Government), ten 
Premiers, and thirty Colonial Secretaries. Some were enthusiasts, 
some were doctrinaires, some were slaves to the immediate, and some 
were statesmen. No two of them pursued the same policy, and so, 
though of late years all except one have agreed to do nothing in 
Imperial affairs which might safely be left undone, each has attained 
his object in a different way. In a feverish search for the elixir of 
social, political, and commercial life, the art of government itself has 
been lost. Human nature, existing conditions, the future, have all 
been forgotten by Nineteenth Century economists, as true religion was 
forgotten by the Churchmen of the Fifteenth, The Queen, being 
swayed by no considerations other than those which alone should 
influence the actions of statesmen, is thus steady as a rock amongst 
shifting sands. England sees in her, as it saw in George III, a bulwark 
against the selfishness, the insincerity, the never ending strife of the 
Conservative and Radical Parties: the Empire at large, the only Estate 
of the Realm to whom it owes obedience. Franklin, a few weeks before 
the outbreak of hostilities between the American Colonies and the 
Mother Country, voiced the sentiments of Colonials for all time :— 
“The sovereignty of the Crown I understand,” he said. “The 
sovereignty of the British Legislature out of Britain I do not under- 
Stand.’ 36% We are free subjects of the King, and fellow subjects of 
one part of his dominions are not superiors over subjects in any other 
part.” This principle underlies the whole history of British expansion. 
Colonials from a long and varied experience have learned. to place 
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little reliance on the good faith of either party in the State; but the 
Queen has always had their fullest confidence. Bewildered by the 
number of men and ideas which have held the political stage during the 
past sixty years, they have naturally turned to that element of the 
Constitution which, unchanged and unchanging, has never been reached 
by the roaring tide of progress and reform. The Queen alone can look 
at a question of State with impartial eyes; she alone can appeal to the 
whole nation ; she alone is above the temptation to sacrifice principle 
to a powerful minority. Her judgment is not warped by the fear of 
losing office, nor is her conscience dulled by trying to square her 
convictions with the teaching of Richard Cobden. And it is this 
disinterested influence at the head of affairs, which has been deprived 
of its proper function by a House of Commons, whose ineptitude and 
lack of restraint are every year growing more conspicuous ! 

The significance of the Queen’s position is, however, an old story. 
That of Imperialism is, comparatively speaking, new: therefore it is the 
more vitally interesting to the race. The spirit entranced for nearly 
seventy years, and half asleep for ten, has fully awakened at the call of 
its kindred from over seas, and reveals itself with all its old power. 
Will it breathe fresh life into the Imperial idea to Federation, or will it 
be crushed into insensibility again by the dead weight of the materialism 
of the time? In their zeal for Anglo-Saxon unity men too often forget 
that Colonial loyalty and Imperialism are not one and the same thing, 
and that English Imperialism, as we know it, is the growth of yesterday. 
Hence their impatience at the slow progress made by the race towards 
its manifest destiny. But if they would reason only from facts, instead 
of from their own desires, they would find that it is perfectly 
normal. Imagination is not a quality for which the average Briton 
is distinguished. He is too apt to act on the assumption that his 
attitude towards a great question is the attitude of the Empire 
in general, and so he talks most complacently of the “growing 
enthusiasm of the Colonies for the Imperial idea during the last year 
or two,” not because it is true of them, but because it is true of him. 
As matter of fact Imperialism has been developing in Canada since 
the Confederation Act of ’67,in Australia since French and German 
activities became pronounced in the South Pacific, and in South Africa 
since the advent to power of Mr. Rhodes. To confound it with loyalty 
is another common mistake. Imperialism is an instinct as well as a 
sentiment: loyalty is a pure sentiment, which circumstance has 
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developed into a passion. The one is born of the head, stimulated 
by interest, and inseparable from action, the other is born of the heart, 
is swayed only by feeling, and, while a noble influence in the political 
world, is incapable of generating the progressive force which is necessary 
to the continuance of the Empire. It has enormous cohesive power, it 
can even adapt itself to new conditions ; but it cannot impel. Unlike 
Imperialism, it is an expression peculiar to the Colonies, having so little 
in common with British loyalty, except reverence for the Queen, as to 
be denied the name. In the very nature of things England never has 
been able to respond to it, and never will. The reason is clear enough 
to any one who admits that an Englishman abroad is something more 
than a buyer of Manchester cottons and Bradford woollens. In what- 
ever part of the Empire he may settle he is an exile, a fortunate exile it 
may be, but still an exile. He knows quite well that the new country 
gives him of the good things of this life as the old never could ; that, in 
a material sense, emigration has made him a prince, whereas content- 
ment at home might have made him a pauper. But if the conditions 
do not admit of weeping, or hanging his harp on the willows, his heart 
goes out to his native land across the seas, as the heart of the Jew in 
Babylon went out to Zion. Should he be a commonplace man this is 
the best side of his nature in connexion with the outside world, and in 
no way does it reflect on his affection for the country of his adoption. 
True, it is likely in the progress of the years to lose its present 
lover-like intensity, and with the marriage of Britain and the Colonies, 
in the form of Federation, to wander further and further into the deserts 
of matter-of-fact. But, even were it to disappear altogether, it will 
always be remembered with gratitude for the noble part it played at a 
critical period of our Imperial history. When the Mother Country was 
groping in the darkness of Little Englandism, intent only on dis- 
membering the glorious dominion the energy and self-sacrifice of our 
forefathers enabled us to build up, the Colonies, by the light of their 
loyalty, undeviatingly held on their way, and thus kept open the road 
to a united Empire: by means of its strength they saved her from 
committing Imperial suicide, and by its contagious enthusiasm awakened 
in a powerful minority of her public men the old Imperial spirit. A 
sentiment—yes! But a sentiment whose services to the Anglo-Saxon 
race will be honoured when many triumphs of science, practical states- 
manship, and political thought have been forgotten, or have fallen into 
contempt. It is only too probable that the England of this latter half 
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of the Nineteenth Century will not hold the high place in the estimation 
of posterity which she has persuaded herself is her due. She will not, 
as she appears to think, be remembered for her progressive zeal, or her 
scientific discoveries, or any of those hundred-and-one material victories 
in which she takes so much pride, but as the England of Mr. Gladstone, 
Earl Granville, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Chamberlain: the 
England, that is, which returned a Minister to power who had broken the 
most sacred pledges given to British and native subjects in the Transvaal, 
lowered the national prestige in every corner of the globe, and betrayed 
to death the most chivalrous soldier of the Nineteenth Century. The 
Colonies, on the contrary, are likely to be given a niche in history more 
honourable than they have any idea of claiming and their contem- 
poraries have any idea of conceding to them. It was they who kept 
the sacred fire burning in the family altar when the Mother Country 
put it out. 

As there is nothing which is less appreciated than uninvited love, 
Colonial loyalty was, until lately, the butt of Radical sneers. It was 
based on self-interest was the cry; and, curiously enough, none were 
louder than those who would sacrifice the Colonies to Mammon, so 
ready is lust to impute its own motives to the genuine sentiment 
which stands in its way. Such a charge could only be brought by 
men, whose own hearts had never echoed to the music of early 
associations wafted across half-a-world, or thrilled at a chance word 
or incident, which recalled the far-off long ago. If our loyalty were 
not spontaneous, if it were not an emotion which lay at the very 
root of our being, it would have no practical value. Only because it 
works unconsciously has it given the tone to public thought, and 
pervaded the whole fabric of Colonial life. The feeling stimulated 
by the enormous advantages to each segment arising out of the wealth 
and power and prestige of a united Empire—in other words self-interest 
—is Imperialism. It, however, is of comparatively-speaking recent 
development in the Colonies: loyalty is coeval with them. On what- 
ever spot of the earth’s surface a body of Englishmen settles under 
the shelter of the British flag, fidelity to the traditions, institutions, 
and Imperial destiny of the Mother Country will be found, growing 
with their growth and strengthening with their. strength. This is 
affection, says the political student, not loyalty. True, but in the 
Colonies they are so nearly one as to be undistinguishable. 

Thus it is, as many critics have pointed out in varying degrees 
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of kindness, that the dominant sentiment in Colonial life has its origin 
in hearts, which beat their tenderest to the echoes they hear from the 
old home thousands of miles away. In spite of doleful warnings, 
however, it shows no signs of weakening with the increasing numbers 
of native-born. On the contrary, it has visibly strengthened. But in 
the nature of things it will not be permanent. WHaving served its 
purpose in the progress of the Empire towards consolidation, it will 
gradually be merged in Imperialism. As a sentiment it was valuable ; 
as a sentiment leavened by self-interest it will be invincible to any 
outside influence which may be brought against it. Like gold, it 
must have an alloy before it can be thoroughly useful. But no one 
will be found to regret the days in which its purity was unassailable. 
It is well that Imperialism should be born of a noble sentiment rather 
than of selfishness or the lust of power, and well that Colonial 
materialism should be moulded by an idealising force. 

To speak of English and Colonial Imperialism as one and the 
same is not quite correct. Though they work: towards a similar 
end, their origins are entirély different. Loyalty, as we know it, is 
an expression of feeling entirely unknown in England, and naturally, 
as she is its object. To her the Colonies turn in thought as the 
Mahommedan turns to Mecca, and, this being so, Imperialism at home 
has not the basis of passion which it has in the Empire at large. 
It is truly described as the awakening of the old Imperial spirit of 
the nation, but it must be remembered that Colonials, too, are the 
descendants of the men who made possible a Trafalgar and a Waterloo, 
and that since the rise of the Manchester School it cannot be main- 
tained that they have been less true to the traditions of Raleigh and 
Blake, Chatham and Nelson, than the Mother Country. To deny 
them the Imperial spirit is to deny that there is an Empire. But if 
English Imperialism cannot claim a monopoly of the one, which has 
built up the other, nor respond to Colonial loyalty, it has an unique 
character of its own. Behind it is the strength generated by a thousand 
years of effort, the prodigious forces an unparalleled development of 
energy has brought into being. It has a great past, and a sense of 
responsibility for the future. It has poetry and romance and richness 
of setting. Above all, it has a lively appreciation of the claims of 
kinship, and a deep, if silent, determination to keep for the Anglo- 
Saxon racé what the Anglo-Saxon has won. 

Those members of Parliament, and other responsible persons; who 
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were wont to describe Colonial loyalty as actuated by the most sordid 
motives, have yet to be heard on the origin of their own and their 
fellow countrymen’s Imperialism. Can they maintain for a moment 
that it has been stimulated by pure affection? Even the most cursory 
observer of contemporary history knows how very far this is from the 
truth, and, unconsciously, thinking men admit it. English Imperialism 
has been quickened by outside pressure, by the sudden realisation of 
Britain’s isolation in the world, by a growing suspicion that Free Trade 
is a stupendous failure; and this is as it should be. An Empire, like 
a nation, must be united by a community of interests and the necessity 
for mutual defence ; by a common ideal and a common allegiance. 
Sentiment alone will never develop nationality. It is the slowly 
worked-out result of action, of conflicting forces, of mutual sorrows 
and mutual triumphs. In short, its story is the story of individual 
character. Unfortunately,so far it has not made the progress it ought 
to have done. 

Its most enthusiastic supporters cannot claim that modern Imperialism 
dates back further than twenty-five years. Asa recognised national 
movement it is only thirteen years old. Owing to the popularity of 
the Manchester School amongst the educated classes, and the influence 
of Sir James Stephen on the official world, a belief gained ground 
during the Sixties that English commerce was hampered by the 
possession of Colonies, and the country would be infinitely stronger 
and richer without them. This, known to history as the Dismember- 
ment Craze, was aptly described by a shrewd American as “ the ass-born 
policy of the British Government.” Never had the national spirit sunk 
so low. Liberals and Conservatives, peers and commoners, statesmen 
and budding politicians, all were victims of the same madness. But 
it was not until the appearance of the terrible Earl Granville that it 
began to declare itself in earnest. The cordial relations at present 
existing between the Mother Country and the Colonies are, we are 
told, entirely due to the Liberal Policy of Self-Government. This 
may or may not be, as the term “ policy” is understood ; but it is rather 
curious, to say the least, that at no time in their history were the 
Colonies worse contented than in the Sixties and early Seventies, 
when nearly all were the proud possessors of the Radical panacea 
for every political and social ill. This also was entirely due to 
the Liberal policy, but, strangely enough, one hears very #ittle about 
it. In ’48, owing to another phase of the Liberal policy—Free Trade— 
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a small knot of citizens in Montreal openly favoured annexation to the 
United States ; but because Canada was loyal to the backbone, as she 
always has been, the movement died a natural death. With Earl 
Granville at the Colonial Office, it was born again on the basis of 
independence. Ata particularly critical time the Imperial troops were 
withdrawn, and the Dominion was given to understand that the sooner 
she parted company with the Mother Country the better Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be pleased. That this is not an exaggerated view 
of the situation is proved by Earl Granville’s letter to Sir Alexander, 
then Mr., Galt. He had been offered a knighthood, and, fearing that 
his well-known opinions on a policy “framed with a reference to that 
which appeared to him inevitable, the separation of the Dominion from 
Great Britain,” would be a bar to his acceptance of it, he had, at the 
request of the Governor, Sir John Young, made his position perfectly 
clear in writing. With dismemberment rampant at the Colonial Office, 
his fears were groundless. In the Canadian Parliament of February, 
1870, he said :—“ Holding these views, and reserving to himself the right 
to state them in public, he felt that he must not accept the distinction 
that was offered to him unless His Excellency would be allowed 
to convey his (Sir Alexander’s) opinion to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that if he learned that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be pleased to confer the honour, he would be extremely grateful for 
it, and would accept it; but that if, on the other hand, they felt that 
there was anything in the views he entertained which ought to forbid 
its being conferred, he would accept the decision and acquiesce in the 
propriety of it. He was not at liberty to give the words of the answer, 
but they could judge from the facts that the decision was confirmative, 
and, therefore, if there was anything in his position which was offensive 
to the loyalty of the honourable gentlemen, all he could say was simply 
this—that he stood on the same ground as the Ministers cf the Crown in 
England!” As an isolated instance, this might have passed without 
remark, but when it was only one of many, all tending in the same 
direction, Canadian loyalty began to take alarm. The excuse for the 
withdrawal of the Imperial troops was characteristic of the men who 
made it—a concentration of forces was needed for the defence of the 
Mother Country. But to attain this end, Colonists asked curiously, 
was it necessary to disband the Canadian Rifles, the West Indian 
regiments, the Cape Rifles, and the Ceylon Rifles? If not, why, 
then, were they disbanded? Even more ominous was the strength of 
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the conspiracy, whose headquarters were in New York. Among its 
members were such distinguished Canadians as Sir Alexander Galt, 
Hon. John Young, and Hon. L. S. Huntingdon, who favoured inde- 
pendence; English separationists; and American statesmen, who 
favoured annexation. Immediately before a meeting in ’69, “ assur- 
ances were received from their friends in England that the Gladstone 
Cabinet could be depended upon to carry out the policy of independence” ; 
and later in the year “positive assurances were forwarded to Canada, 
by friends who could speak semt-officially, that the English Adminis- 
tration had resolved on the following programme with regard to 
Canada :—1. The withdrawal of the Imperial forces. 2. The cessation 
of Imperial guarantee. 3. The declaration of the independence of 
Canada at the earliest possible moment.” The first two were duly 
carried out, and the last was only prevented by the rising tide of public 
opinion at home. But the intentions of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
were not to be mistaken, confirmed as they were by the fatal Treaty of 
Washington, and by British indifference to the Fenian raids. 

In Victoria, Mr., now Sir Gavan, Duffy saw the drift of Earl 
Granville’s new policy earlier than any of his contemporaries. It was 
he who called into being the Committee, afterwards transformed into 
a Royal Commission, which practically recommended the Disintegration 
of the Empire. But as the movement was nipped in the bud at home, 
it had no chance of fructifying in the Colonies, and so the Report 
of the Commissioners, inspired by an Irish exile, was forgotten almost 
as soon as it was published. 

If the Imperial troops were withdrawn from Australia, Canada, and 
the Cape Colony, with no regard for Colonial sentiment, the circum- 
stances attending their withdrawal from New Zealand will for ever 
remain a blot on the ’scutcheon of the Liberal Party. Earl Granville 
not only left the country defenceless in the midst of a native war, but 
actually recommended the authorities at Wellington to acknowledge 
within Her Majesty's dominions the sovereignty of a Maori Chief! 


Could cynical indifference to the first principles of Empire go further ? 
When his insolent despatches had raised the drooping hopes of the 
natives, and thus rendered peace more than ever difficult, his cold 
contempt for their misfortunes dispirited the already severely tried 
settlers ; his ostentatious anxiety to be rid of them and their Colony 
chilled their loyalty; and some ‘of their leading men began to 
seriously consider the advisability of a union with the United States. 
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That the Government at Washington would have refused, no one who 
has the slightest acquaintance with American history can honestly 
believe. As acute Yankee diplomatist once remarked :—* The United 
States is watching, and, I guess, will pick up everything you let drop.” 
Happily, however, public opinion in England awoke in time, and so 
far the Republic has been able to profit only by the weakness of 
English statesmen, not by the disloyalty of English colonists. Four 
times has the surface of the sea of Colonial loyalty been disturbed 
by a ripple of treason, and every ripple has been caused by a puff of 
Liberal wind! 

To deny that the Dismemberment Craze ever found favour with the 
Liberal Party, as so many Radicals are fond of doing, is to deny the 
written testimony of Sir Henry Taylor, Sir James Stephen, and Sir 
Frederick Rogers, and the public acts and speeches of Mr. Monsell, 
Mr. Cardwell, Sir Charles Adderley, Earl Granville, Lord Kimberley, 
and Mr. Gladstone. As matter of fact, the evidence both at home 
and abroad was overwhelming. In October, 69, Earl Grey wrote to 
The Times, in answer to a-letter of the 26th August, signed by three 
Colonials :—* The breaking up of the great Colonial Empire of England 
would, in my opinion, be a calamity to the Colonies, to this country, 
and to the world, and I cannot doubt that you are right in believing 
this to be the result; which must be looked for from the policy dis- 
tinctly declared by Her Majesty’s Government.” Sir George Grey, 
then in England, Sir Charles Clifford, late Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly in New Zealand, and others, protested publicly against the 
tone and matter of Earl Granville’s reckless despatch on New Zealand 
affairs (October, ’69), “as fraught with danger,” and “ calculated to drive 
the Colony out of the Empire.” The Fox Ministry described the Earl’s 
innovations as the fruit of the “policy of the Imperial Government 
towards New Zealand since the accession of Mr. Gladstone to office,” 
which “evidently contemplated the disruption of the Empire.” Mr. 
Justice Richmond declared from the judicial bench, that “it had now 
become impossible to carry out the ordinary law in the ordinary way 
in the North Island..... If we were to be burdened with the respon- 
sibilities of independence, we should also be permitted to enjoy its 
powers.” Mr. Firth, a well-known Colonist, in commenting on these 
remarks, wrote that Colonials contemplated a rupture with the Mother 
Country only as “a bitter and cruel necessity,” inspired by the Imperial 
policy of abandonment. If Her Majesty’s new advisers should adhere 
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to it, then “ Rome would not be the only Empire to teach the world 
that the decay of national spirit is but the precursor of the decay of 
national power.” Sir George Bowen, the Governor, in forwarding the 
letter to Earl Granville, said that he was “informed Mr. Firth’s opinions 
are also expressed by a large portion of the Press and the general 
public.” The Colonial Secretary’s mischievous energies were not, 
however, confined to Colonies in the true sense of the term. France 
wanted the Gambia, a West African possession, which paid ten thousand 
pounds a year in salaries to English officials, besides two thousand 
pounds a year in pensions, and could boast of a surplus revenue; and 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were only toc glad to oblige a friendly 
Government in such a cheap way as giving up English territory. But their 
intentions were discovered, and Parliament insisted on an explanation. 
“ The Gambia,” said the Duke of Manchester, in the House of Lords, 
“was the best river on the western coast of Africa, and he hoped the 
Government would not, on any account, give up so important a position 
to-France..... He was the more anxious on this head, because he 
feared the projected transfer might be the first step towards abandoning 
our Colonies.” In effect, the plan was frustrated by the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and the Gambia is still a portion of the British 
Empire. 

So widespread was the feeling favourable to Dismemberment 
amongst the official classes, that Sir Francis Head, a retired Governor 
of Canada, wrote to 7he Times :—“ Time was when no one louder than 
myself cried out to our Colonists and to Her Majesty’s’ Government, 
‘Hold fast!’ In the particular case, and under the altered circum- 
stances alluded to, I now calmly counsel both parties to‘ Let go!’” The 
Times went further, and gaily recommended British Columbia to enter 
the Union instead of the Dominion. It also gave its views on Great 
Britain as the Parent State :—‘ England is in this sense the Mother 
Country of Australia, and just in the same way some other land— 
without committing ourselves to the quarrels of ethnologists, we may 
say Schleswig-Holstein—is the Mother Country of England.” Why 
not Central Asia at once? “If the policy now pursued,” continued the 
Government Organ, “point, as the circular before us says, to the 
severance of the connexion between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, it is well the end should be foreseen and provided for, so that 
it be not at last achieved hurriedly and in an unfriendly spirit.” To a 
deputation of Colonists, whose spokesman, Mr. Wilson, “ referred to the 
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policy of the Government in the Colonies, and the belief that it was 
intended .to effect an early disruption of the Colonial Empire, such a 
policy struck the Colonists with dismay, but if it really was intended, 
Colonists should have timely notice of it.” To this Earl Granville 
could only reply with polite evasions, though he did bring himself to 
say that he should “be sorry if England lost her Colonies.” This his 
hearers understood to mean that the Ministry would be pleased when 
the last of England’s possessions had cut the cable. As voiced by such 
a mouthpiece as the noble Earl, they sounded of less account than the 
worn-out ships of the Fleet. 

At the Inauguration Banquet of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Mr. Gladstone and other members of the Ministry, including Earl 
Granville, were forced to conceal their real sentiments under flowery 
rhetoric, in which was expressed their fervid devotion to “the great and 
noble tradition of the unity of the British race.” But Colonists were not 
deceived by this astounding volte-face. Sir Charles Nicholson, for many 
years Speaker of the Legislative Council in Sydney, “deprecated the 
mischievous speculators who would have a severance of the Colonies 
from the Parent State.” Sir Charles Clifford assured the distinguished 
audience that, to retain the sympathy of Colonials, “ their feelings should 
not be maligned.” Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the American Minister, 
proved that he, too, was well aware of the true inwardness of the 
situation. With the diplomatic tact peculiar to his countrymen, 
he informed his amazed and uncomfortable hosts that “it was 
possible some of the Colonies which now flourished under the 
dominion of Her Majesty ... . might in process of time find 
themselves under the Stars and Stripes, which coloured the flag of the 
United States.” If Mr. Reverdy Johnson made a mistake, who was 
responsible for it? In the same spirit, the Queen’s representative at 
the Cape publicly assured the assembly that “in North America we 
have unmistakable indications of the rapid establishment of a powerful 
independent State. In Australia it is probable that its several settle- 
ments . .. . will see their way to a similar coalition. In New 
Zealand the severance is being accomplished under very painful cir- 
cumstances.” Who was responsible for this? Zhe Spectator, the only 
Liberal organ of the day which took up a patriotic attitude on the 
question, told us very plainly that it was Mr. Gladstone. When public 
opinion declared itself unmistakably, the Colonies were asked to under- 
stand that “the British Government has really been converted at a 
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critical moment ; that it has been converted by the most impressive of 
all arguments—the argument that the people of England ... . are 
thoroughly hostile to a policy of Colonia] disintegration.” Later, 
when Lord Granville was transferred to the Foreign Office to destroy 
British prestance in the eyes of the world, as he had almost succeeded in 
destroying it in the eyes of the Empire, The Spectator sighed with relief 
to see him quit his department “before any Colony has declared at 
once its independence and its undying hostility to Great Britain. It 
was a very near thing indeed .... English people do not pay taxes 
that their country may become a third-rate Power.” 

With history entirely against him, it is passing strange how Lord 
Rosebery came to make that “amazing” speech of his at the National 
Liberal Club last July. A luncheon given to Colonial Premiers by the 
remnants of the Radical Party, with Mr. Labouchere as vice-chairman, 
supported by Lord Ripon, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Kimberley, 
the two latter doing their best to tune their voices to the unfamiliar 
Imperial lay, could not fail to be suggestive, and, in politica] significance, 
could only be rivalled by a dinner given by the Boers to the Uitlanders, 
with Judge Gregorowski in the vice-chair, supported by Dr. Leyds and 
President Kruger, vowing eternal friendship to the English cause. The 
mantle of Imperialism sits on a Little Englander about as well as the 
mantle of peace and good-will sits on a Hollander. But even more 
surprising than the presence of the Radical Chiefs on such an occasion 
was the speech of Lord Rosebery, with Lord Carrington, the Chairman, 
the only one of the speakers who could describe himself as a genuine 
Imperialist. That most popular of Colonial Governors, in proposing 
the toast of “The Queen,” struck a national note, which was loyally 
echoed by Lord Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt. Lord Rosebery, 
however, rose superior to the best traditions of Party Politics. “It is 
somewhat remarkable,” he said, “ that so much of the speeches that have 
been made has been devoted to the vindication of the Liberal Party as 
being connected with the Imperial movement. I do not think that that 
vindication is particularly necessary.” When Lord Rosebery indulges 
in a statement of this kind, he should be surrounded only by faithful 
adherents, whose knowledge of Imperial history might more properly 
be described as ignorance, not by experienced Colonials, who knew 
Mr. Gladstone as an enemy to the Empire before the flower of the 
Liberal Party saw in him an enemy to the Union. Perhaps Lord 
Rosebery was thinking of the Whig Party. He should have remembered 
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that both Liberals and Conservatives by changing their name have 
tacitly admitted their own unworthiness to carry on the great traditions 
of their respective parties. The Liberals by becoming Radicals have, 
unfortunately for themselves, done more—they have broken away from 
the mighty past so completely as to dishonour it. Between the Whigs, 
led by Chatham, and the Radicals, led by Mr. Gladstone, lies a century 
of effort to keep England isolated from the world : between the Tories, 
led by Pitt, and the Conservatives, led by Lord Beaconsfield, lie the 
dark ages of Imperial History. With the loss of the American Colonies 
both Parties in the State lost the secret of a sound Colonial Policy, and 
it was only re-discovered after much travail by the Colonies themselves. 
Neither the Liberal Party nor the Radical Party has ever been 
connected with the Imperial movement. None of the Liberal or 
Radical leaders, with two such notable exceptions as Lord Rosebery 
himself and the late Mr. Forster, have been, or are, pillars of the Empire, 
and in the rank-and-file Imperialists are not numerous enough to be 
a power. But if Liberalism has been barren of efforts to cement the 
Empire, it has been prolific enough in such efforts at dismemberment 
as Free Trade, the Belgian Treaty of ’63 and the German Treaty of 
67, the Abandonment Policy of Mr. Gladstone, the Home Rule Bill 
of ’86, and Little Englandism. 

“One amazing orator the other day,” continued Lord Rosebery, 
“went so far as to trace the germ of the Imperial idea to the late Lord 
Beaconsfield.” This is unworthy of the speaker. Such a poor attempt 
to pluck the crown from a dead man’s brow might surely have been 
left to some one else. It is not what the Empire expects of Lord 
Rosebery. Why Sir Michael Hicks-Beach should be “amazing” 
because he pays a tribute to Lord Beaconsfield’s greatest achievement 
one is at a loss to understand: particularly as his was a tribute which 
was paid to the dead Earl over and over again by Colonials. “Now we 
have it under Lord Beaconsfield’s own signature and seal that he 
regarded the Colonies as unnecessary and heavy encumbrances, who 
would hasten to leave us at the shortest notice.” The quotation is 
exact, but it occurs in a letter written as early as 52, which clearly 
indicates that Disraeli feared the disruption of the Empire. It is the 
only scrap of evidence which can be adduced to connect him with 
the policy that had even then begun to gain ground. As his first 
speech on Imperialism was not made until ’72, there was an interval 
of twenty years in which his mind lay open to the influences of that 
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eventful period. He saw that whatever treason there was in the 
Colonies was due to the still greater treason in Downing Street ; that 
in spite of their cavalier treatment by Lord Granville, they steadily 
remained loyal to the Queen and the Imperial connexion; that they 
entirely repudiated the Dismemberment Policy. Student of human 
nature as he was, too, he could not fail to note the recoil of the nation 
from a doctrine which threatened the very existence of England as 
a first-rate Power. Then came the petition to Her Majesty, signed by 
over a hundred thousand working men of London, praying that the 
Colonies might remain integral parts of the Empire; the circular, 
addressed to the Colonial Governments by three patriotic Colonials, 
calling for a Conference in London, “to consider the mutual relations 
of the Mother Country and the Colonies”; the Cannon Street 
meetings ; the deputation to Lord Granville ; the inauguration of the 
Royal Colonial Institute ; and the Conference of ’71. In the following 
year, Lord Beaconsfield made his great speech at the Crystal Palace, 
and modern Imperialism was born. Thus, between the letter quoted 
by Lord Rosebery and Disraeli’s first utterance as an Empire-builder, 
exactly two decades had passed. Compared to the lightning changes 
to which Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Chamberlain 
have accustomed us, it may be described as a growth of centuries. 

“The fact is that Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism was mainly 
European and Asiatic, and it was not as the newer Imperialism is, not 
merely European and Asiatic, but American, African, and Australasian 
as well.” If this means anything at all, it means that, as the Liberal 
Party had put back the clock of Colonial Imperialism for a generation, 
the only field left open to Lord Beaconsfield was India. How magnifi- 
cently he took advantage of it all the world knows. The influence of 
those master-strokes of policy—the adoption by the Queen of the title of 
Empress, and the summoning of Indian troops to Europe—was felt from 
Cape Comorin to the snows of the Himalayas, and from there westwards 
to St. Petersburg. In the Peninsula it strengthened loyalty to British 
rule, producing, ten years later, that unique feature in history, a force 
voluntarily raised and maintained by tributary States. In Russia it 
brought home to the Government the homogeneity of the Empire. 
Sixteen years have elapsed since the greatest of all modern Imperialists 
was gathered to his fathers. How much has been done by English 
statesmen to further what Lord Rosebery calls “ American, African, 
and Australasian Imperialism”? Almost nothing. 
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But was Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism “ Asiatic”? Let the 
Colonies speak for themselves. On 29th July, ’78,a meeting, called 
together by the Mayor, was held in the Town Hall, Melbourne, to 
congratulate the English Premier on his success at the Congress of 
Berlin. The chief speakers were Sir James Service, the Premier of 
Victoria, Mr. Francis, and Mr. Gaunson, a young and rising politician of 
the new generation. Zhe Argus hoped “the meeting would convince 
the Earl of Beaconsfield and his colleagues of the strength of the 
Imperial sentiment .. . . and help to invigorate the feeling in England 
in favour of closer union.” At Sydney, a similar meeting was held, 
the chief speakers being Sir James Martin, the Chief Justice, Mr., 
afterwards Sir George, Dibbs, Sir John Hay, President of the 
Legislative Council, and Sir Saul Samuel, the present Agent-General 
of New South Wales. In Brisbane the chief speakers were the 
Hon. H. E. King, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, the Premier, 
Mr. Douglas, and the Leader of the Opposition, Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith. 
There were also meetings at Adelaide, Perth, Newcastle, Ballarat, and 
Roma. That is to say,‘every town of any size on the Australian 
Continent moved that congratulatory telegrams be sent to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and an illuminated address by the following mail. The 
miners of New Zealand, the lumbermen of Canada—everywhere 
‘throughout the length and breadth of the Empire men met together to 
do honour to the Minister who had raised England to her old place 
among the nations. Has any other English statesman received an 
address from even one Colonial town congratulating him on an Imperial 
achievement? Has it not been exactly the reverse? And what of 
Lord Rosebery’s “amazing” utterance now? 


C. DE THIERRY (“Colonial”). 








WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


XXIII. 


AISIE slept long and late; she instantly recognised lateness 
M in the way her eyes opened to Mrs. Wix, erect, completely 
dressed, more dressed than ever, and gazing at her from the 
centre of the room. The next thing she was sitting straight up, wide 
awake with the fear of the hours of “abroad” that she might have lost. 
Mrs. Wix looked as if the day already made itself felt, und the process 
of catching up with it began for Maisie with hearing her distinctly 
say :—“ My poor dear, he has come !” 

“Sir Claude?” Maisie, clearing the little bed-rug with the width 
of her spring, felt the polished floor under her bare feet. 

“ He crossed in the night ; he got in early.” Mrs. Wix’s head jerked 
stiffly backward. “ He’s there.” 

“ And you've seen him ?” 

“No. He’s there—he’s there!” Mrs. Wix repeated. Her voice 
came out with a queer extinction that was not a voluntary drop, and 
she trembled so that it added to their common emotion. “ He’s there— 
he’s there!” she declared once more, making on the child, with an 
almost invidious tug, a strained undergarment “ meet.” 

“ Do you mean he’s in the sa/on ?” Maisie asked again. 

“He’s with her,” Mrs. Wix desolately said. ‘“He’s with her,” she 
reiterated. 

“Do you mean in her own room?” Maisie continued. 


She waited an instant. ‘God knows!” 

Maisie wondered a little why or how God should know; this, 
however, delayed but an instant her bringing out :—“ Well, won’t she 
go back ?” 


“Go back? Never!” 

“ She'll stay all the same ?” 

“ All the more.’ 

“ Then won’t Sir Claude go?” Maisie asked. 
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“Go back—if she doesn’t?” Mrs. Wix appeared to give this 
question the benefit of a minute’s thought. “Why should he have 
come—only to go back ?” 

Maisie produced an ingenious solution. “To make her go. To take 
her.” 

Mrs. Wix met it without a concession. “If he can make her go so 
easily, why should he have let her come ?” 

Maisie considered. “Oh, just to see me. She has a right.” 

“ Yes—she has a right.” 

“ She’s my mother!” Maisie tentatively tittered. 

“Yes—she’s your mother.” 

“ Besides,” Maisie went on, “he didn’t let her come. He doesn’t 
like her coming ; and if he doesn’t like it re 

Mrs. Wix took her up. “He must lump it—that’s what he must 
do! Your mother was right about him—I mean your real one. He 
has no strength. No—none at all.” She seemed more profoundly to 











muse. “He might have had some even with er—I mean with her 
ladyship. He’s just a poor, sunk slave,” she asserted with sudden 
energy. 

Maisie wondered again. “A slave?” 

“ To his passions.” 

She continued to wonder, but that only added to the emphasis with 
which she presently said: ‘‘ Well, I’m ready to see him.” 

Mrs. Wix spoke again as if without having heard her. “It’s 
tremendously grave.” 

“It is—it is.” Maisie treated it as if she were at last dressed quite 
up to the occasion ; as if, indeed, with the final touch she had put on 
the judgment-cap. ‘I must see him immediately.” 

“ How can you see him if he doesn’t send for you?” 

“ Why can’t I go and find him?” 

“ Because you don’t know where he is.” 

“Can't I’ just look in the salon?” That still seemed simple to 
Maisie. 

Mrs. Wix, however, instantly cut it off. “I wouldn’t have you look 
in the sa/on for all the world!” Then she explained a little. “The 
salon isn’t ours now.” 

“Ours ?” 
“Yours and mine. It’s theirs.” 
“Theirs? You mean they want to keep us out?” 
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“ They ought to, at least. The situation’s too monstrous!” 

Maisie stood there a moment—she looked about the room. “I'll go 
to him—I'll find him.” 

“ZTwon’'t! I won’t go near them!” cried Mrs. Wix. 

“Then I'll see him alone.” The child spied what she had been 
looking for—she possessed herself of her hat. “Perhaps I'll take him 
out!” And, with decision, she quitted the room. 

When she entered the salon it was empty, but at the sound of the 
opened door some one stirred on the balcony, and Sir Claude, stepping 
straight in, stood before her. He was in light, fresh clothes and wore a 
straw hat with a bright ribbon; these things, besides striking her in 
themselves as the very promise of the grandest of grand tours, gave him 
a certain radiance and, as it were, a tropical ease; but such an effect 
only marked rather more his having stopped short and for a longer 
minute than had ever at such a juncture elapsed not opened his arms 
to her. The next minute, indeed, it was as if he caught an impression 
from her face: this made him hold out his hand. Then they met, he 
kissed her, he laughed, she thought he even blushed ; something of his 
affection rang out as usual. “ Here I am, you see, again—as I promised 
you.” ; 

It was not as he had promised them—he had not promised them 
Mrs. Beale; but Maisie said nothing about that. What she said was 
simply : “I knew you had come. Mrs. Wix told me.” 

“Oh, yes. And where is she?” 

“In her room. She got me up—she dressed me.” 

Sir Claude looked at her up and down; a sweetness of mockery 
that she particularly loved came out in his face whenever he did that, 
and it was not wanting now. He raised his eyebrows and his arms to 
play at admiration; he was evidently, after all, disposed: to be gay. 
“Got you up?—I should think so! She has dressed you most 
beautifully. Isn’t she coming?” 

Maisie wondered if she had better tell. ‘“ She said not.” 

“ Doesn’t she want to see a poor devil ?” 

She looked about, under the vibration of the way he described 
himself, and her eyes rested on the door of the room he had previously 
occupied. “Is Mrs. Beale in there?” 

Sir Claude looked blankly at the same object. “I haven’t the least 
idea!” 

-“ You haven’t seen her?” 
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“Not the tip of her nose.” 

Maisie thought ; there settled on her, in the light of his beautiful 
smiling eyes, the faintest, purest, coldest conviction that he was not 
telling the truth. “She hasn’t welcomed you ?” 

“Not by a single sign.” 

“Then where is she ?” 

Sir Claude laughed ; he seemed both amused and surprised at the 
point she made of it. “I give it up.” 

“ Doesn’t she know you’ve come ?” 

He laughed again. “ Perhaps she doesn’t care!” 

Maisie, with an inspiration, pounced on his arm. “Has she gone?” 

He met her eyes, and then she could see that his own were really 
much graver than his manner. “Gone?” She had flown to the door, 
but before she could raise her hand to knock he was beside her and had 
caught it. “Let her be. I don’t care about her. I want to see you.” 

Maisie fell back with him. “Then she asn’t gone ?” 

He still looked as if it were a joke, but the more she saw of him the 
more she could make ouf that he was troubled. “It wouldn’t be like 
her!” 

She stood looking up at him. “ Did you want her to come ?” 


“How can you suppose ?” He put it to her candidly. “We 
‘had an immense row over it.” 


“Do you mean you've quarrelled ?” 

Sir Claude hesitated. ‘What has she told you?” 

“That I’m hers as much as yours. Tha‘ she represents papa.” 

His gaze struck away through the open window and up to the sky ; 
she could hear him rattle in his trousers pocket his money or his keys. 
“Yes—that’s what she keeps saying.” It gave him for a moment an air 
that was almost helpless. 

“You say you don’t care about her,” Maisie went on. “Do you 
mean you’ve quarrelled ?” 

“We do nothing in life but quarrel.” 

He rose before her as he said this, so soft and fair, so rich, in spite 
of what might worry him, in restored familiarities, that it gave a bright 
blur to the meaning—to what would otherwise, perhaps, have been the 
tangible promise—of the words. “Oh, your quarrels!” she exclaimed 
with discouragement. 

“T assure hers are quite fearful!” 
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“T don’t speak of hers. I speak of yours.” 

* Ah, don’t do it till I’ve had my coffee! You're growing up clever,” 
he added. Then he said: “I suppose you’ve breakfastéd ?” 

“Oh no—lI’ve had nothing.” 

“Nothing in your room ”—he was all compunction. “My dear old 
man !—we'll breakfast then together.” He had one of his happy 
thoughts. “I say—we’ll go out.” 

“That was just what I hoped. I’ve brought my hat.” 

“You are clever! We'll go to a café.” Maisie was already at the 
door; he glanced round the room. “A moment—my stick.” But 
there appeared to be no stick. “No matter; I left it—oh!” He 
remembered, with an odd drop, and came out. 

“You left it in London?” she asked as they went downstairs. 

“Yes—in London: fancy!” 

“You were in such a hurry to come,” Maisie explained. 

He had his arm round her. “That must have been the reason.” 
Half way down he stopped short again, slapping his leg. “And poor 
Mrs. Wix !” 

Maisie’s face just showed a shadow. “ Do you want her to come?” 

“ Dear, no—I want to see you alone.” 

“ That’s the way I want to see you /” she replied. “ Like before.” 

“Like before!” he gaily echoed. “But I mean has she had her 
coffee ?” 

“ No, nothing.” 

“Then I'll send it up to her. Madame!” He had already, at the 
foot of the stair, called out to the stout patronne, a lady who turned to 
him from the bustling, breezy hall a countenance covered with fresh 
matutinal powder, and a bosom as capacious as the velvet shelf of a 
chimneypiece, over which her round white face, framed in its golden 

frizzle, might have figured as a showy clock. He ordered, with 
particular recommendations, Mrs. Wix’s repast, and it was a charm to 
hear his easy, brilliant French: even his companion’s ignorance could 
measure the perfection of it. The patronne, rubbing her hands and 
breaking in with high, swift notes as into a florid duet, went with him 
to the street, and while they talked a moment longer Maisie remembered 
what Mrs. Wix had said about every one’s liking him. It came out 
enough through the morning powder, it came out enough in the heaving 
bosom, how the landlady liked him. He had evidently ordered some- 
thing lovely for Mrs. Wix. “ Et bien soigné, n’est-ce-pas ?” 
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“ Soyez tranquille”—the patronne beamed upon him. 
madame ?” 

“ Madame?” he echoed—it just pulled him up a little. 

“ Rien encore?” 

“ Kien encore. Come, Maisie.” She hurried along with him, but 
on the way to the café he said nothing. 

After they were seated there it was different: the place was not 
below the hotel], but farther along the quay ; with wide, clear windows, 
and a floor sprinkled with bran in a manner that gave it for Maisie 
something of the added charm of a circus. Sir Claude presently began 
to talk again, to tell her how London had looked, and how long he 
had felt himself, on either side, to have been absent; all about Susan 
Ash, too, and the amusement as well as the difficulty he had had 
with her; then all about his return journey and the Channel in the 
‘night and the crowd of people coming over, and the way there were 
always too many one knew. He spoke of other matters beside, 
especially of what she must tell him of the occupations while he 
was away of Mrs. Wix and her pupil. Hadn’t they had the good 
time he had promised? — had he exaggerated a bit the arrange- 
ments made for their pleasure? Maisie‘ had something — not all 
there was—to say of his success and of their gratitude: she had a 
‘complication of thought that grew every minute, grew with the 
consciousness that she had never seen him in this particular state in 
which he had been given back. She had seen him nervous, she had 
seen every one she had come in contact with nervous, but she had 
never seen him so nervous as this. Little by little it gave her a settled 
terror, a terror that partook of the coldness she had felt just before, 
at the hotel, to find herself on his answer about Mrs. Beale disbelieve 
him. She seemed to see at present, to touch across the table, as if 
by laying her hand on it, what he had meant when he confessed on 
those several occasions to fear. Why was such a man so often afraid ? 
It must have begun to come to her now that there was one thing 
just such a man above all could be afraid of. He could be afraid of 
himself. His fear at all events was there: his fear was sweet to her, 
beautiful and tender to her, was having coffee and buttered rolls and 
talk and laughter that were no talk and laughter at all with her; his 
fear was in his jesting, postponing, perverting voice; it was in just 
this make-believe way he had brought her out to imitate the old 
London playtimes, to imitate indeed a relation that had wholly 
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changed, a relation that she had with her very eyes seen in the 
act of change when, the day before in the salon, Mrs. Beale rose 
suddenly before her. 

“Do you mind,” he broke out, “my asking you what Mrs. Wix 
has said to you?” 

“Said to me?” 

“ This day or two, while I was away.” 

“Do you mean about you and Mrs. Beale?” Maisie felt the weight 
of the question. “ Nothing,” she rejoined at last. 

He looked up in surprise. “ Nothing?” 

“Nothing,” Maisie repeated; on which an interruption descended 
in the form of a tray bearing the preparations for their breakfast 

These preparations were as amusing as everything else: the waiter 
poured their coffee from a vessel like a watering-pot, and then made 
it froth with the curved stream of hot milk that dropped from the 
height of his raised arm; but the two looked across at each other 
through the whole play of French pleasantness with a gravity that 
had now ceased to dissemble. “ Hasn’t she tried to affect you?” Sir 
Claude then asked. 

Face to face with him thus it seemed to Maisie that she had tried 
so little as to be scarce worth mentioning ; again therefore an instant 
she shut herself up. Presently she found her middle course. “ Mrs. 
Beale likes her now; and there’s one thing I’ve found out—a great 
thing. Mrs. Wix enjoys her being so kind. She was tremendously 
kind all day yesterday.” 

“T see. And what did she do?” Sir Claude asked. 

“Everything she could think of. She was as nice to her as you 
are,” the child said. “She talked to her all day.” 

“ And what did she say to her?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She made love to her.” 

“ And did she make love to you ?” 

“No—to me she said very little. Very little indeed,’ Maisie 
continued. 

“ She was only sweet to Mrs. Wix ?” 

“ As sweet as sugar.” 

Sir Claude looked amused at the comparison, but didn’t contest it ; 
he uttered on the contrary in an assenting way a little inarticulate 
sound, “I know what she cam be. But much good may it have done 
her! Mrs. Wix won’t come round. That’s what makes it so fearfully 
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awkward.” He eyed his companion hard; then made a visibie effort. 
“ Should you see your way to let her go?” 

Maisie was bewildered. “To let who——?” 

“Mrs. Wix simply. I put it at the worst. Should you see your 
way to sacrifice her? Of course I know what I’m asking.” 

Maisie’s eyes opened wide again; this was so different from what 
she had expected. “ And stay with you alone?” 

He gave a push to his coffee-cup. “With me and Mrs. Beale. Of 
course it would be rather rum; but everything in our whole story is 
rather rum, you know. What’s more unusual than for any one to be 
given up, like you, by her parents?” 

“Oh, nothing is more unusual than ¢hat/” Maisie concurred, 
relieved at the contact of a proposition as to which concurrence could 
have lucidity. 

“Of course it would be quite unconventional,” Sir Claude went on 
—“I mean the little household we three should make together; but 
things have got beyond that, don’t you see? They got beyond that 
long ago. We shall stay abroad at any rate—it’s ever so much easier, 
and it’s our affair and nobody else’s: it’s no one’s business but ours 
on all the blessed earth. I don’t say that for Mrs. Wix, poor dear— 

_I do her absolute justice. I respect her; I see what she means; she 
has done me a lot of good. But there are the facts. There they are 
simply. And here am I and here are you. And she won’t come 
round. She’s right, from her point of view. I’m talking to you in 
the most extraordinary way—I’m always talking to you in the most 
extraordinary way, ain't I? One would think you were about sixty, 
and that I—I don’t know what any one would think 7 am. Unless 
a beastly cad!” he suggested. “I’ve been awfully worried, and this 
is what it has come to. You've done us the most tremendous good, 
and you'll do it still and always, don’t you see? We can’t let you 
go—you’re everything. There are the facts as I say. She zs your 
mother now, Mrs. Beale, by what has happened, and I, in the same 
way, I’m your father. No one can contradict that and we can’t get 
out of it. .My idea would be a nice little place—somewhere in the 
south—whcere she and you would be together and as good as any one 
else. And I should be as good, too, don’t you see? for I shouldn’t live 
with you, but I should be close to you—just round the corner, and 
it would be just the same. My idea would be that it should all be 
perfectly open and frank. Honzi soit gui mal y pense, don’t you know? 
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You're the best thing—you and what we can do for you—that either of 
us has ever known:” he came back to that. “When I say to her, 
Give her up, come,’ she lets me have it bang in the face: ‘Give her 
up yourself!’ It’s the same old vicious circle—and when I say vicious 
I don’t mean a-pun or what-d’ye-call-’em. Mrs. Wix is the obstacle—I 
mean, you know, if she has affected you. She has affected me and 
yet here I am. I never was in such a tight place: please believe it's 
only that that makes me put it to you as I do. My dear child, isn’t 
that—to put it so—just the way out of it? That came to me yesterday 
in London after Mrs. Beale had gone: I had the most infernal, atrocious 
day. ‘Go straight over and put it to her: let her choose freely her 
own self’ So I do, old girl—I put it to you. Can you choose 
freely ?” 

This long address, slowly and brokenly uttered, with. fidgets and 
falterinzs, lapses and recoveries, mottled face and embarrassed but 
supplicating eyes, reached the child from a quarter so close that after 
the shock of the first sharpness she could see intensely its direction and 
follow it from point to point; all the more that it came back to the 
point at which it had started. There was a word that had hummed all 
through it. “Do you call it a ‘sacrifice’ ?” 

“Of Mrs. Wix? I'll call it whatever you call it. I won't funk it— 
I haven't, have it? I'll face it in all its baseness. Does it strike you 
it zs base for me to get you well away from her, to smuggle you off 
here into a corner and bribe you with sophistries and buttered rolls to 
betray her ?” 

“ To betray her?” 

“ Well—to part with her.” 

Maisie let the question wait ; the concrete image it presented was 
the most vivid side of it. “If I part with her where will she go?” 

“ Back to London.” 

“ But I mean what will she do?” 

“Oh, as for that I won’t pretend I know. I don’t. We all have 
our difficulties.” 

That, to Maisie, was at this moment more striking than it had ever 
been. “Then who will teach me?” 

Sir Claude laughed out. “What Mrs. Wix teaches?” 

Maisie smiled dimly ; she saw what he meant. “It isn’t so very, 
very much.” 

“It’s so very, very little,” he rejoined, “that that’s a thing we've 
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positively to consider: We probably shouldn’t give you another 
governess. To begin with, we shouldn’t be able to get one—not of 
the only kind that would do. It wouldn’t do—the kind that would 
do,” he queerly enough explained. “I mean they wouldn’t stay— 
heigh-ho! We'd do you ourselves. Particularly me. You see I can 
now ; I haven’t got to mind—what I used to. I won't fight shy as 1 
did—she can show out w7zti me. Our relation all round is more 
regular.” 

It seemed wonderfully regular, the way he put it ; yet none the less 
while she looked at it as judiciously as she could the picture it made 
persisted somehow in being a combination quite distinct—an old woman 
anid a little girl seated in deep silence on a battered old bench by the 
rampart of the haute ville. It was just at that hour yesterday; they 
were hand in hand; they had melted together. “I don’t think you yet 
understand how she clings to you,” Maisie said at last. 

“IT do—I do. But for all that And he gave, turning in his 
conscious exposure, an oppressed, impatient sigh; the sigh, even his 
companion could recognise, of the man naturally accustomed to that 
argument, the man who wanted thoroughly to be reasonable, but who, 
if really he had to mind so many things, would be always impossibly 
hampered. What it came to indeed was that he understood quite 
‘ perfectly. If Mrs. Wix clung, it was all the more reason for shaking 
Mrs. Wix off. He came back to his question. “Cam you choose? I 
mean can you settle it by a word yourself? Will you stay on with us 
without her?” 

Now, in truth, she felt the coldness of her terror, and it seemed to 
her that suddenly she knew, as she knew it about Sir Claude, what she 
was afraid of. She was afraid of Maisie Farange. She looked at him 
in such a way that it brought, she could see, wonder into his face, a 
wonder held in check, however, by his frank pretension to play fair 
with her, not to use advantages, not to hurry nor hustle her—only to 
put her chance clearly and kindly before her. “ May I think?’ she 
finally asked. 

“ Certainly, certainly. But how long?” 

“Oh, only a little while,” she said meekly. 

He had for a moment the air of wishing to look at it as if it were 
the most cheerful prospect in the world. “ But what shall we do while 
you're thinking?” He spoke as if thought were compatible with almost 
any distraction. 
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There was but one thing Maisie wished to do, and after an instant 
she expressed it. “ Have we got to go back to the hotel ?” 

“Do you want to?” 

“Oh no.” 

“There’s not the least necessity for it.” He bent his eyes on his. 
watch ; his face was now very grave. “We can do anything else in the 
world.” He looked at her again almost as if he were on the point of 
saying that they might for instance start off for Paris. But even while 
she wondered if that were not coming he had a sudden drop. “We 
can take a walk.” 

She was all ready, but he sat there as if he had still something more 
to say. This too, however, didn’t arrive, so she herself spoke. “I think 
I should like to see Mrs. Wix first.” 

“Before you decide? All right—all right. Come!” 


XXIV. 


She remained out with him for a time of which she could take 
no measure, save that it was too short for what she wished to make 
of it—an interval, a barrier indefinite, insurmountable. They walked 
about, they dawdled, they looked in shop-windows ; they did all the 
old things exactly as if to try to get back all the old safety, to get 
something out of them that they had always got before. This had 
come before, whatever it was, without their trying, and nothing came 
now but the intenser consciousness of their quest and their subterfuge. 


The strangest thing of all was what had really happened to the old 


safety. What had really happened was that Sir Claude was “ free” 
and that Mrs. Beale was “free,” and yet that the new medium was. 
somehow still more oppressive than the old. She met at present no 
demand whatever of her obligation to see Mrs. Wix again ; she simply 
plunged, to avoid it, deeper into the company of Sir Claude. She saw 
nothing that she had seen hitherto—no touch in the foreign picture 
that had at first been always before her. The only touch was that 
of her companion’s hand, and to feel her own in it was her mute 
resistance to time. She went about as sightlessly as if he had been 
leading her blindfold. If they were afraid of themselves, it was them- 
selves they would find at the inn. All her instinct was to avoid that, 
to draw out their walk, to find pretexts, to take him down upon the 
sands, to take him'to the end of the pier. He said not another word. 
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to her about what they had talked of at breakfast, and she had a dim 
vision of how his way of not letting her see that he was waiting for 
anything from her would make any one who should know of it, would 
make Mrs. Wix, for instance, think him more than ever a gentleman. 
At last, at the far end of the f/age, which they had already, in the 
many-coloured crowd, once traversed, he suddenly, with a look at his 
watch, remarked that it was time, not to get back to the ¢adle d'héte 
luncheon, but to get over to the station and meet the Paris papers. 
On the way to the station she had a mental picture of the stepfather 
and the pupil established in a little place in the south, while the 
governess and the stepmother, in a little place in the north, remained 
linked by a community of blankness and by the endless theme of 
intercourse it would afford. The Paris papers had come in, and her 
companion, with a strange extravagance, bought no less of them than 
nine: it took up time while they hovered at the bookstall on the 
restless platform, where the little volumes in a row were all yellow 
and pink, and one of her favourite old women, in one of her favourite 
old caps, absolutely wheedled him into the purchase of three. They 
had thus so much to carry home that it would have seemed simpler, 
with such a provision for a nice straight journey through France, just 
to “nip,” as she phrased it to herself, into the coupé of the train that, 
a little further along, stood waiting to start. She asked Sir Claude 
where it was going. 

“To Paris. Fancy!” 

She could fancy well enough. They stood there and smiled, he with 
all the newspapers under his arm, and she with the three books, one 
yellow and two pink. He had told her the pink were for herself and 
the yellow one for Mrs. Beale, implying in an interesting way that 
these were in France the vivid divisions of literature for the young and 
for the old. She knew that they looked exactly as if they were going 
to get into the train, and she presently brought out to her companion : 
“T wish we could go. Won't you take me?” 

“Would you really come ?” 

“Oh yes, oh yes. Try.” 

“Do you want me to take our tickets?” 

“ Yes, take them.” 

“ Without any luggage ?” 

She showed their two armfuls, smiling at him as he smiled at her, 
but so conscious of being more frightened than she had ever been in 
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her life that she seemed to see her own whiteness as in a glass. Then 
she knew that what she saw was Sir Claude’s whiteness: he was as 
frightened as herself. ‘ Haven’t we got plenty?” she asked. “Take 
the tickets—haven’t you time? When does the train go?” 

Sir Claude turned to a porter. “ When does the train go?” 

The man looked up at the station clock. “In two minutes. Momnsteur 
est placé?” 

“ Pas encore.” 

“ Et vos billets ?—vous n’avez que le temps.” Then, after a look at 
Maisie, “ Monsieur, veut-il que je les prenne ?” the man inquired. 

Sir Claude turned back to her. “ Veux-tu bien quwil en prenne ?” 

It was the most extraordinary thing in the world: in the intensity 
of her excitement she not only, by illumination, understood all their 
French, but fell into it with an active perfection. She addressed herself 
straight to the porter: “ Prenny, prenny. Oh, prenny !” 

“Ah, si mademoiselle le veut /” He waited there for the 
money. 

But Sir Claude only stared—stared at her with his white face. 
“You have chosen, then? You'll let her go?” 

Maisie carried her eyes wistfully to the train where, amid cries 
of “En voiture, en votture!” heads were at windows and doors were 
banging aloud. The porter was pressing. “Ok, vous navez plus le 
temps!” 

“It’s going—it’s going!” cried Maisie. 

They watched it move, they watched it start ; then the man went 
his way with a shrug. “It’s gone!” Sir Claude said. 

Maisie crept some distance up the platform; she stood there with 
her back to her companion, following it with her eyes, keeping down 
tears, nursing her pink and yellow books. She had had a real fright, 
but had fallen back to earth. The odd thing was that in her fall her 
fear, too, had been dashed down and broken. It was gone. She looked 
round at last, from where she had paused, at Sir Claude’s, and then she 
saw that his was not. It sat there with him on the bench to which, 
against the wall of the station, he had retreated, and where, leaning 
back and, as she thought, rather queer, he still waited. She came down 
to him, and he continued to offer his ineffectual intention of pleasantry. 
“Yes, I've -hosen,” she said to him. “I'll let her go if you—if 
you 

She faltered. He quickly took her up. “If I—if I——?” 
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‘If you'll give up Mrs. Beale.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed ; on which she saw how much, how hopelessly 
he was afraid. He was afraid of his weakness—of his weakness. 

She could not have told you afterwards how they got back to the 
inn: she could only have told you that even from this point they had 
not gone straight, but once more had wandered and loitered, and in the 
course of it had found themselves on the edge of the quay, where—still, 
apparently, with half an hour to spare—the boat prepared for Folkestone 
was drawn up. Here they hovered as they had done at the station ; 
here they exchanged silences again, but only exchanged silences. There 
were punctual people on the deck, choosing places, taking the best ; 
some of them already contented, all established and shawled, facing to 
England and attended by- the steward, who, confined on such a day 
to the lighter offices, tucked up the ladies’ feet or opened bottles with 
a pop. They looked down at these things without a word ; they even 
picked out a good place for two that was left in the lee of a lifeboat ; 
and if they lingered rather stupidly, neither deciding to go aboard nor 
deciding to come away, it was, quite as much as she, Sir Claude who 
wouldn’t move. It was Sir Claude who cultivated the supreme stillness 
by which she knew best what he meant. He simply meant that he 
knew all she herself meant. When at last they lounged off, it was 


‘as if his fear, his fear of his weakness, leaned upon her heavily as they 


followed the harbour. In the hall of the hotel, as they passed in, she 
saw a battered old box that she recognised, an ancient receptacle with 
dangling labels that she knew, and a big painted W, lately done over 
and intensely personal, that seemed to stare at her with a recognition, 
and even with some suspicion, of its own. Sir Claude caught it, too, 
and there was agitation for both of them in the sight of this object 
on the move. Was Mrs. Wix going, and was the responsibility of giving 
her up lifted, at a touch, from her pupil? Her pupil and her pupil’s 
companion, transfixed a moment, held, in the presence of the omen, 
communication more intense than in the presence either of the Paris 
train or of the Channel steamer ; then, and still without a word, they 
went straight upstairs. There, however, on.the landing, out of sight 
of the people below, they collapsed so that they had to sink down 
together for support: they simply seated themselves on the uppermost 
step, while Sir Claude grasped the hand of his stepdaughter with a 
pressure that at another moment would probably have made her squeal. 
Their books and papers were all scattered. “She thinks you’ve given 
her up!” 
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“Then I must see her—I must see her,” Maisie said. 

“To bid her good-bye ?” 

“TI must see her—I must see her,” the child only repeated. 

They sat a minute longer, Sir Claude with his tight grip of her 
hand and looking away from her, looking straight down the staircase 
to where, round the turn, electric bells rattled and the pleasant sea- 
draught blew. At last, loosening his grasp, he slowly got up, and she 
did the same. They went together along the lobby, but before they 
reached the sa/on he stopped again. “If I give up Mrs. Beale >” 

“Tl go straight out with you again, and not come back till she has 
gone.” 

He seemed to wonder. “ Till Mrs. Beale——?” 

He had made it sound like a bad joke. “I mean till Mrs. Wix 
leaves—in that boat.” 

Sir Claude looked almost foolish. “Is she going in that boat ?” 

“I suppose so. I won’t even bid her good-bye,” Maisie continued. 
“ll stay out till the boat has gone. I'll go up to the old rampart.” 

“ The old rampart ?” 

“T’ll sit on that old bench where you see the gold Virgin.” 

“The gold Virgin?” he vaguely echoed. But it brought his eyes 
back to her, as if, after an instant, he could see the place and the thing 
she named—could see her sitting there alone. Oh, with what a face, 
for an instant, he wondered if that could be! He pushed open the 
door, and she went in with him. The sa/on was empty, but as an effect 
of their entrance Mrs. Beale appeared at the door of the bedroom. 
“Is she going?” he then demanded. 

Mrs. Beale came forward, closing her door behind her. “ I’ve had 
the most extraordinary scene with her. She told me yesterday she’d 
stay.” 

“ And my arrival has altered it ?” 

“Oh, we took that into account! She promised she’d stay even 
if you should come.” 

“ Then why has she changed ?” 

“ Because she’s an idiot. The reason she herself gives is that you’ve 
been out too long.” 

Sir Claude stared. What has that to do with it ?” 

“ You've been out an age,” Mrs. Beale continued ; “ I myself couldn’t 
imagine what had become of you. The whole morning,” she exclaimed, 
“and luncheon long since over !” 
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Sir Claude appeared indifferent to that. “Did Mrs. Wix go down 
with you?” he only asked. 

“Not she; she never budged!”—and Mrs. Beale’s flush, to Maisie’s 
vision, deepened. “She moped there—she didn’t so much as come out 
to me; and when I sent to invite her she simply declined to appear. 
She said she wanted nothing, and I went down alone. But when 
I came up, fortunately a little primed”—and Mrs. Beale smiled a fine 
smile of battle—“ she was in the field !” 

“And you had a big row?” 

“We had a big row”—she assented with a frankness as large. “ And 
while you left me to that sort of thing, I should like to know where 
you were!” She paused for a reply, but Sir Claude merely looked at 
Maisie ; a movement that promptly quickened her challenge. ‘“ Where 
the mischief have you been ?” 

“You seem to take it as hard as Mrs. Wix,” Sir Claude returned. 

“T take it as I choose to take it, and you don’t answer my 
question.” 

He looked again at Maisie, and as if for an aid to this effort ; 
whereupon she smiled at her stepmother, and offered: “We've been 
everywhere.” 

Sir Claude consulted his watch. “I had no idea it was so late, nor 
that we had been out so long. We weren’t hungry. It passed like 
a flash. What das come up?” 

“Oh, that she’s disgusted,” said Mrs. Beale. 

“Disgusted ? With whom ?” 

“With Maisie.” Even now she never glanced at the child, who 
stood there equally associated and disconnected. “ For having no moral 
sense.” 

“How should she have?” Sir Claude tried again to shine a little 
at the companion of his walk. “ How, at any rate, is it proved by her 
going out with me?” 

“Don’t ask me; ask that woman. She drivels when she doesn’t 
rage,” Mrs. Beale declared. 

“‘ And she leaves the child ?” 

“She leaves the child,” said Mrs. Beale with great emphasis, and 
looking more than ever over Maisie’s head. 

In this position suddenly a change came into her face, caused, as the 
others could the next thing see, by the reappearance of Mrs. Wix in 
the doorway which, on coming in at Sir Claude’s heels, Maisie had left 
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gaping. “I don’t leave the child—I don’t, I don’t!” she thundered 
from the threshold, advancing upon the opposed three, but addressing 
herself directly to Maisie. She was girded, positively harnessed for 
departure, arrayed as she had been arrayed on her advent, and armed 
with a small, fat, rusty reticule which, almost in the manner of a battle- 
axe, she brandished in support of her words. She had clearly come 
straight from her room, where Maisie in an instant guessed she had 
directed the removal of her minor effects. “I don’t leave you till I’ve 
given you another chance: will you come with me ?” 

Maisie turned to Sir Claude, who struck her as having been removed 
to a distance of about a mile. “ Will you come? Won't you?” she 
inquired, as if she had not already seen that she should have to give 
him up. It was the last flare of her dream ; by this time she was afraid 
of nothing. 

“TI should think you’d be too proud to ask,” Mrs. Wix interposed. 
Mrs. Wix was herself conspicuously too proud. 

But at the child’s words Mrs. Beale had fairly bounded with a wail 
of dismay and reproach. “ Don’t be silly and cruel, dear, but go straight 
to your room and wait there till I can come to you.” 

Maisie made no motion to obey, but Mrs. Wix raised a hand that 
forestalled every evasion. “Don’t move till you’ve heard me... 7m 
going, but I must first understand. Have you lost it again?” 

Maisie surveyed, for the idea of a particular loss, the immensity 
of space. Then she replied, lamely enough: “I feel as if I had lost 
everything.” 

Mrs. Wix looked dark. “Do you mean to say you have lost what 
we found together with so much difficulty two days ago?” As her 
pupil failed of response, she continued: “Do you mean to say you've 
already forgotten what we found together ?” 

Maisie dimly remembered. “ My moral sense?” 

“Your moral sense. Haven't I, after all, brought it out?” She 
spoke as she had never spoken even in the schoolroom, and with the 
book in her hand. 

It brought back to the child’s recollection of how sometimes she 
couldn’t repeat on Friday the sentence that had been glib on Wednesday, 
and she thought with conscious stupidity of the mystery on which she 
was now pulled up. The only thing was the old, flat, shameful school- 
room plea. “I don’t know—I don’t know.” 

. “Then you've lost it.” Mrs, Wix seemed to close the book as she 
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fixed the straighteners on Sir Claude. “You've nipped it in the bud, 
sir. You've killed it when it had begun to live.” 

She was a newer Mrs. Wix than ever, a Mrs. Wix high and great ; 
*but Sir Claude was not, after all, to be treated as a little boy with 
a missed lesson. “I’ve not killed anything,” he said ; “on the contrary, 
I think I’ve produced life. I don’t know what to call it—I haven’t even 
known how decently to deal with it, to approach it ; but, whatever it is, 
it’s the most beautiful thing I’ve ever met—it’s exquisite, it’s sacred.” 
He had his hands in his pockets, and, though a trace of the sickness 
he had just shown still perhaps lingered there, his face bent itself with 
extraordinary gentleness on both the friends he was about to lose. 
“Do you know what I came back for ?” he asked of the elder. 

“T think I do!” cried Mrs. Wix, while Mrs. Beale uttered a loud, 
inarticulate protest, and, averting herself, stood a moment at the 
window. 

“ T came back with a proposal,” said Sir Claude. 

“To me?” Mrs. Wix asked. 

“To Maisie. That she should give you up.” 

“ And does she ?” 

Sir Claude wavered. “Tell her!” he then exclaimed to the child, 
also turning away as if to give her the chance. But Mrs. Wix and 
her pupil stood confronted in silence, Maisie whiter than ever—more 
awkward, more rigid, and yet more dumb. They looked at each other 
hard, and as nothing came from them Sir Claude faced about again. 
“You won't tell her ?—you can’t?” Still she said nothing ; whereupon, 
addressing Mrs. Wix, he broke into a kind of ecstasy. “She refused— 
she refused !” 

Maisie, at this, found her voice. “I didn’t refuse. I didn’t,” she 
repeated. 

It brought Mrs. Beale straight back to her. “ You accepted, angel— 
you accepted!” She threw herself upon the child, and, before Maisie 
could resist, had sunk with her upon the sofa, possessed of her, encircling 
her. “You've given her up already, you’ve given her up for ever, and 
you're ours and ours only now, and the sooner she’s off the better !” 

Maisie had shut her eyes, but at a word of Sir Claude’s they opened 
“Let her go!” he said to Mrs. Beale. 

“ Never, never, never!” cried Mrs. Beale. Maisie fclt herself more 
compressed, 

“ Let her go!” Sir Claude more intensely repeated. He was looking 
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at Mrs. Beale, and there was something in his voice. Maisie knew, 
from a loosening of arms, that she had become conscious of what it 
was ; she slowly rose from the sofa, and the child stood there again, 
dropped and divided. “ You're free—you’re free!” Sir Claude went on ; 
at which Maisie’s back became aware of a push that vented resentment, 
and that placed her again in the centre of the room, the cynosure 
of every eye, and not knowing which way to turn. 

She turned with an effort to Mrs. Wix. “I didn’t refuse to give you 
up. I said I would if he'd give up——” 

“Give up Mrs. Beale?” burst from Mrs. Wix. 

“Give up Mrs. Beale. What do you call that but exquisite ?” Sir 
Claude demanded of all of them, the lady mentioned included ; speaking 
with a relish as intense, now, as if some lovely work of art or of nature 
had suddenly been set down among them. He was rapidly recovering 
himself on this basis of fine appreciation. “She made her condition— 
with such a sense of what it should be! She made the only right one.” 

“The only right one?”—Mrs. Beale returned to the charge. She 
had taken a moment before a snub from him, but she was not to be 
snubbed on this. “How can you talk such rubbish, and how can you 
back her up in such impertinence? What in the world have you done 
to her to make her think of such stuff?” She stood there in righteous 
wrath ; she flashed her eyes round the circle, and Maisie took them full 
in her own. “ Have you made, my own love, any such condition as 
that?” 

“Will you give iim up? Will you?” the child asked, 

“Ah, leave her alone—leave her, leave her!” Sir Claude, in sudden 
supplication, murmured to Mrs. Beale. 

Mrs. Wix, at the same instant, found another apostrophe, “Isn’t it 
enough for you, madam, to have brought her to discussing your 
relations ? ” 

Mrs. Beale left Sir Claude unheeded, but Mrs. Wix could make her 
flame. “My relations? What do you know, you hideous creature, 
about my relations, and what business on earth have you to speak of 
them? Leave the room this instant, you horrible old woman!” 

“TI think you had better go—you must really catch your boat,” Sir 
Claude said distressfully to Mrs. Wix. “Won’t you start—won’t you 
just get off quickly?” 

“With the child as quickly as you like. Not without her.” Mrs. 
Wix was adamant, 
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“Then why did you lie to me, you fiend?” Mrs. Beale almost yelled. 
“Why did you tell me an hour ago that you had given her up?” 

“Because I despaired of her—because I thought she had left me.” 
Mrs, Wix turned to Maisie. “ You were wzti them—in their connexion. 
But now your eyes are open, and I take you!” 

“No, you don’t!” and Mrs. Beale made, with a great fierce jump, a 
wild snatch at her stepdaughter. She caught her by the arm and, 
completing an instinctive movement, whirled her round in a further 
leap to the door, which had been closed by Sir Claude the instant their 
voices had risen. She fell back against it and, even while denouncing 
and waving off Mrs. Wix, kept it closed in an incoherence of passion, 
“You don’t take her, but you bundle yourself; she stays with her own 
people and she’s rid of you! I never heard anything so monstrous!” 
Sir Claude had rescued Maisie and kept hold of her; he held her in 
front of him, resting his hands very lightly on her shoulders and facing 
the loud adversaries. Mrs. Beale’s flush had dropped; she had turned 
pale with a splendid wrath. She kept protesting and dismissing Mrs, 
Wix ; she glued her back to the door to prevent Maisie’s flight ; she 
drove out Mrs. Wix by the window or the chimney. “You're a nice 
one—‘ discussing relations’—with your talk of our ‘connexion’ and 
your insults! What in the world is our connexion but the love of the 
child, who is our duty and our life, and who holds us together as closely 
as she originally brought us ?” 

“I know, I know!” Maisie said with a burst of eagerness. “I did 
bring you.” 

The strangest of laughs escaped from Sir Claude. “You did bring 
us—you did!” His hands went up and down gently on her shoulders. 

Mrs. Wix so dominated the situation that she had something sharp 
for every one. “There you have it, you see!” she pregnantly remarked 
to her pupil. 

“ Will you give him up?” Maisie persisted to Mrs. Beale. 

“To you, you abominable little horror?” that lady indignantly 
inquired, “and to this ignorant old demon who has filled your dreadful 
little mind with her wickedness? Have you been a hideous little 
hypocrite all these years that I’ve slaved to make you love me, and 
deludedly believed tiiat you did ?” 

“T love Sir Claude—I love Xz,” Maisie replied with a sense, slightly 
rueful and embarrassed, that she appeared to offer it as something that 
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would do as well. Sir Claude had continued to pat her, and it was 
really an answer to his pats. 

“She hates you—she hates you,” he observed with the oddest 
quietness to Mrs. Beale. 

His quietness made her blaze. “ And you back her up in it and 
give me up to outrage?” 

“No; I only insist that she’s free—she’s free.” 

Mrs. Beale stared—Mrs. Beale glared. “Free to starve with this 
pauper lunatic ?” 

“T’ll do more for her than you ever did!” Mrs. Wix cried. “I'll 
work my fingers to the bone.” 

Maisie, with Sir Claude’s hands still on her shoulders, felt, just as 
she felt the fine surrender in them, that over her head he looked in a 
certain way at Mrs. Wix. “You needn’t do that,” she heard him say ; 
“she has means.” 

“ Means ?—Maisie?” Mrs. Beale shrieked. “ Means that her vile 
father has stolen!” 

“T'll get them back—I’ll get them back ; I’ll look into it.” He smiled 
and nodded at Mrs. Wix. 

This had a fearful effect on his other friend. “Haven’t 7 looked 
into it, I should like to know, and haven’t I found an abyss? It’s too 
inconceivable, your cruelty to me!” she wildly broke out. She had hot 
tears in her eyes. 

He spoke to her very kindly, almost coaxingly. ‘“ We'll look into 
it again; we'll look into it together. It zs an abyss, but he can be 
made—or Ida can! Think of the money they’re getting now!” he 
laughed. “It’s all right, it’s all right,” he continued. “It wouldn’t do— 
it wouldn’t do. We can’t work her in. It’s perfectly true—she’s unique. 
We're not good enough—oh no!” and, quite exuberantly, he laughed 
again. 

“ Not good enough and that beast zs?” Mrs. Beale shouted. 

At this, for a moment, there was a hush in the room, and in the 
midst of it Sir Claude replied to the question by moving with Maisie to 
Mrs. Wix. The next thing the child knew si» wa -at that lady’s side 
with an arm firmly grasped. Mrs. Beale still guided the door. “ Let 
them pass,” said Sir Claude at last. 

She remained there, however; Maisie saw the pair look at each 
other. Then she saw Mrs. Beale turn to her. “I’m your mother now, 
Maisie. And he’s your father.” 
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“ That’s just where it is!” sighed Mrs. Wix with an effect of irony 
positively detached and philosophic. 

Mrs. Beale continued to address her young friend, and her effort to 
be reasonable and tender was. in its way remarkable. “We're represen- 
tative, you know, of Mr. Farange and his former wife. This person 
represents mere illiterate presumption. We take our stand on the law.” 

“Oh the law, the law!” Mrs. Wix superbly jeered. “You had 
better indeed let the law have a look at you!” 

“Let them pass—let them pass!” Sir Claude pressed his friend— 
he pleaded. 

But she fastened herself still to Maisie. “ Do you hate me, dearest ?” 

Maisie looked at her with new eyes, but answered as she had 
answered before. “Will you give him up?” 

Mrs. Beale’s rejoinder hung fire, but when it came it was noble. 
“You shouldn’t talk to me of such things!” She was shocked, she 
was scandalised to tears. 

For Mrs. Wix, however, it was her resentment that was the scandal. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” she roundly cried. 

Sir Claude made a supreme appeal. “ Will you be so good as to. 
allow these horrors to terminate ?” 

Mrs. Beale fixed her eyes on him, and again Maisie watched them. 
“You should do him justice,” Mrs. Wix went on to Mrs. Beale. “We've 
always been devoted to him, Maisie and I—and he has shown how 
much he likes us. He would like to please her; he would like even, 
I think, to please me. But he hasn’t given you up.” 

They stood confronted, the step-parents, still under Maisie’s observa- 
tion. That observation had never sunk so deep as at this particular 
moment. “Yes, my dear, I haven’t given you up,” Sir Claude said at 
last to Mrs. Beale, “ and if you'd like me to treat our friends here as 
solemn witnesses I don’t mind giving you my word for it that I never, 
never will. There!” he dauntlessly exclaimed. 

“He can’t!” Mrs. Wix as distinctly commented. 

Mrs. Beale, erect and alive in her defeat, jerked her handsome face 
about. “He can’t!” she literally mocked. 

“ He can’t, he can’t, he can’t!” Sir Claude’s gay emphasis wonder- 
fully carried it off. 

Mrs. Beale took it all in, yet she held her ground; on which Maisie 
addressed Mrs. Wix. “ Shan’t we lose the boat ?” 

“ Yes, we shall lose the boat,” Mrs. Wix remarked to Sir Claude. 
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Mrs. Beale meanwhile faced full at Maisie. “I don’t know what to. 


make of you!” she launched. 

“ Good-bye,” said Maisie to Sir Claude. 

“ Good-bye, Maisie,” Sir Claude answered. 

Mrs, Beale came away from the door. “Good-bye!” she hurled at 
Maisie ; then passed straight across the room and disappeared in the 
adjoining one. 

Sir Claude had reached the door and opened it. Mrs, Wix was. 
already out. On the threshold Maisie paused; she put out her hand 
to her stepfather. He took it and held it a moment, and their eyes. 
met as the eyes of those who have done for each other what they can. 
“ Good-bye,” he repeated. 

“Good-bye.” And Maisie followed Mrs. Wix. 

They caught the steamer, which was just putting off, and, hustled 
across the gulf, found themselves on the deck so breathless and so 
scared that they gave up half the voyage to letting their emotion 
sink. It sank slowly and imperfectly; but at last, in mid-channel, 
surrounded by the quiet sea, Mrs. Wix had courage to revert. “TI 
didn’t look back, did you?” 

“Yes. He wasn’t there,” said Maisie. 

“Not on the balcony ? ” 

Maisie waited a moment; then “ He wasn’t there,” she simply said 
again. 

Mrs. Wix also was silent awhile. “He went to “er,” she finally 
observed. 


“Oh, I know!” the child replied. 
Mrs. Wix gave a sidelong look. She still had room for wonder at 
what Maisie knew. 


HENRY JAMES. 


THE END 
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THE SECOND DIVISION OF THE HOME CIVIL SERVICE 
To the Editor of THE NEW REVIEW 





THE article on “The Organization of the Home Civil Service,” contributed to the 
August number of THE NEW REVIEW, signed “A Civil Servant,” contains so much 
that is calculated to deceive and mislead the British public that it cannot be allowed 
to pass unnoticed by any self-respecting Second Division clerk. To most of the 
statements and opinions respectively made and expressed therein the present writer, 
a Second Division clerk, is prepared to enter unqualified denials. 

First, as to “A Civil Servant’s” sneers at the educational qualifications of the 
Second Division clerks, whom he sets down as of Seventh Standard Board School 
attainments. The Second Division Examination certainly includes only English 
subjects, to wit the following :—1, Handwriting; 2, orthography; 3, arithmetic ; 
4, copying MS. (to test accuracy); 5, English composition (an essay upon one of 
three given themes); 6, geography (of all the world, practically including physio- 
graphy); 7, indexing or docketing ; 8, digesting returns into summaries; 9, English 
history (from Julius Czesar’s invasion up to the present time); 10, book-keeping. 
The questions set assume that these subjects have all been studied in their fullest 
possible development, those in history and geography being most searching and 
varied. Orthography and handwriting are marked on a very severe standard. The 
book-keeping exercise is always long and involved, comprising a complete set of 
transactions to be entered in journal, ledger, and cash-book, in addition to special end 
questions. The arithmetic paper is not on arithmetic pure and simple, but requires 
a not inconsiderable acquaintance with algebra and euclid, although the use of 
algebraic symbols is not permitted. 

The time allowed for each paper is very short ; and as the number of competitors 
is so great (in February, 1896, which is the latest book of questions and marks that 
comes to hand at the moment, there were 1,079 for 125 places), and their state of 
preparedness under the excellent coaching of the various Civil Service tutors so 
complete, it is necessary for the aspiring student to get up each subject with the most 
minute and comprehensive thoroughness, and, above all, to learn by constant practice 
to work both quickly and well when in the examination-room., That this is no light 
undertaking “ A Civil Servant” himself bears witness when he says that “ boys from 
grammar and public schools, sons of clergymen, solicitors, medical men, old Civil 
Servants, &c., on leaving school, cannot compete in commercial subjects with boys 
who have been steadily coached in these subjects from the age of thirteen or fourteen.” 
Now, as the lower limit of age for competing at a Second Division Examination is 
seventeen, and the average Seventh Standard boy is only thirteen or fourteen, by 
“A Civil Servant’s” own showing the youngest Second Division clerk must have 
gone considerably beyond Seventh Standard work. Moreover, “A Civil Servant’s” 
cool assumption that Second Division clerks have no knowledge of any subject not 
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included in the Second Division Examination is very far from being justified by facts. 
Most Second Division clerks will tell you that there is nothing they deplore more 
than the narrowness, or apparent narrowness, of the Second Division Examination 
Syllabus ; that they would have welcomed the addition or inclusion of subjects 
generally classed as superior: a language or two, some mathematics, even some 
science. Their long and arduous preparation would have been more congenial, and 
far less of a grind. However, the authorities know better than to do anything that 
would rob them of the power they now have, or think they have, of dismissing the 
claims of Second Division clerks with a cheap sneer at their assumed educational 
shortcomings. 

A further refutation of this sneering assumption lies in the fact that nearly all the 
competitors for the few posts intermediate between First and Second Division 
(notably that of Assistant Surveyor of Taxes) are Second Division clerks. The writer 
knows a Department—a small one—in which there is a class of superior clerks ; and 
of six of these who entered by open competition, five were previously in the Second 
Division, and the sixth only got his appointment because the Second Division clerk 
who headed the list was rejected on medical grounds. It will probably be found, too, 
that, excluding Higher Division clerks who entered the Service directly from the 
Universities, there are more degrees (London), B.A., B.Sc., M.A., &c., held by men 
who are or have been in the Second Division than by men who entered by superior 
examinations. The present writer, at any rate, could point to one office where this is 
the case. 

Now, as to the work done by Second Division clerks. In the first place, posting 
up Savings Bank Accounts is not the only, or even the principal work done by such 
clerks in the Savings Bank Department ; nor is it a fact that “the routine work of 
the Public Departments is generally all on the same level.” “A Civil Servant” 
divides the work of Government Departments into three main groups. Second 
Division clerks maintain that in many Departments it is difficult to divide it into 
even two; that the work of supervision or direction of routine work is itself merely 
routine ; that checking work already done is far easier than actually doing it ; and 
that, speaking generally, the alleged superiority of the work done by officially 
superior clerks is purely factitious, not to say imaginary. Take a case in point. In 
a certain Department a superior clerkship became vacant, and the authorities decided 
to fill it by open competition. Against this the Second Division clerks in the 
Department protested, and asked that one of their number should be promoted to 
fill the superior berth. An inquiry, of a kind, was conducted by two high officials of 
the office, and in the course of it a certain sacred volume, to wit a ledger, was 
exhibited as being kept by a certain superior-class clerk, who kindly remarked that a 
Second Division clerk wrote in the headings and ruled the lines for him. This, 
presumably, was taken by the two high officials to be the extent of the capabilities of 
a Second Division clerk. But, will it be believed that shortly afterwards, in conse- 
quence of changes in the Department, this very Second Division clerk was put in sole 
charge of the aforementioned sacred volume, and keeps it now in the opinion of many 
in somewhat better style than that in which it was formerly kept. So easily can the 
authorities classify work as superior or inferior at their pleasure. Other instances 
of Second Division clerks discharging efficiently duties formerly performed by com- 
paratively highly-paid and officially superior clerks might be cited in plenty. The 
fact is that the work of Government Departments is now in quality what it always 
has been and always will be ; but, whereas in the days when the Civil Service was 
a close preserve for the sons of the influential classes the authorities did not mind 
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how much they paid for its performance, in these days—when the most uninfluential 
youth can get into the Civil Service simply because he has a few brains—they talk 
glibly about the marketable value of -clerical labour, and determine to pay as little as 
possible. ‘To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that he hath.” It may not be amiss here also to draw attention 
to the fact that Second Division clerks are in most offices “ worked up to the hilt,” 
as a certain head of a Department once expressed it, and are, many of them, unable 
to get through the quota of work allotted to them without occasionally, and in 
some cases frequently, staying at office after official hours or even taking work 
home—and this without extra remuneration or even thanks. . The attitude adopted 
by some heads of Departments towards Second Division clerks was reflected in the 
speech of a certain head who, in reproving a clerk of this class who had been absent 
owing to illness, said something to the following effect :—“ You must understand that 
Open Competition means more than Open Competition. It means that you are 
expected to give work for money.” Qwery.—Was there a time when Government 
clerks were not expected to give work for money? One might almost think so. 

In reply to “A Civil Servant’s” statement that Second Division clerks “ are obtained 
for the public service at rates of pay which they could not obtain in the open 
market,” it is obvious to any thinking person that it is not fair to compare men who 
have gained their posts by means of a long and severe course of preparation and 
the trying ordeal of a competitive examination with clerks in private employ who 
have in most cases passed straight from school to the desk at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen without any special training whatever. 

Dealing with “A Civil Servant’s ” contention that owing to the “mechanical and 
monotonous labour on which the subordinate officials must be so long and 
continuously employed . . . . a very large number of the general body of the 
subordinate officials become yearly less and less qualified to fill efficiently the 
higher posts in the Civil Service,” it may be remarked that “A Civil Servant” 
must have a very limited acquaintance with Second Division clerks if he does not 
know that many of them exhibit far more energy and intelligence, and, it might even 
be said, versatility, than this assumption would imply. The various ways in which 
Second Division clerks of all ages and lengths of service employ their leisure are 
too many to enumerate ; but it is a fact that they may be found out of office hours 
adding to their meagre incomes as coaches or assistants to coaches for Civil Service 
examinations, as clerks on the Stock Exchange settlements, as book-keepers and 
auditors for commercial firms, as vocalists, pianists, church organists, and composers 
of music, as journalists, as writers of fiction and educational treatises, as University 
Extension lecturers, &c. And many of those who do not seek remunerative employ- 
ment devote a considerable proportion of their leisure to intellectual pursuits: to 
studying for London degrees, to amateur acting, to music—instrumental and vocal, 
both as solo performers and as members of orchestras and choirs. In short, Second 
Division clerks are far from being the ignorant, hibernating creatures “A Civil 
Servant” would appear to wish to represent them to be. 

Now, as regards the scale of pay of Second Division clerks, which “A Civil 
Servant” thinks so extravagant, £70 to £350 does not look so bad on paper, but 
what is it in reality? The age of-the Second Division clerk when he enters the 
Service is usually nineteen, and is often more; for, owing to the severity of the 
competition, very few get in at seventeen or eighteen. At the age of nineteen the 
clerk commences at £70 and rises by £5 annually to £100, which he reaches at the 
age of five-and-twenty. He then goes on, if certified as fit, by £7 10s. annually to 
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4,190, which he will reach at the age of thirty-seven, Beyond this he goes, if still 
certified as fit, by £10 annually to £250, at which point there is a very strong barrier 
which he will only pass if certified as fit for the discharge of superior duties, in which 
case he will go by £10 annually to £350, which he will reach at the youthful age of 
fifty-three, but which he could never reach at all if there were anything in “A Civil 
Servant’s” contention that the longer he continues in the Service the less capable he 
becomes of doing superior work, 

Now, surely no one who is not blinded by prejudice will think the above scale of 
salary more than sufficient for a man who wishes to maintain a decent lower middle- 
class position, and to educate and bring up his family respectably. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that in all Government offices the hours are now seven daily instead of 
six, that the Saturday half-holiday is by no means universal, and that the Second 
Division clerks’ annual leave is decidedly short, namely, only fourteen working days 
during the first five years of service, and but twenty-one ever afterwards. 

The true facts are that in the Second Division the public has a very cheap and 
efficient body of servants, that there are very few posts in the Service the duties of 
which could not be adequately discharged by the average Second Division clerk, and 
that the true economy would consist in gradually abolishing the many berths in which 
men are paid seven or eight hundred a year or more for doing in many cases next to 
nothing, and in all but a comparatively few cases nothing of a really superior nature. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
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